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PREFACE. 


SOME  interesting  records  of  a  once  truly  regal 
Abbey  have  been  found  in  imminent  danger  of 
perishing  through  the  ravages  of  time.  Year 
by  year,  facts  worthy  of  remembrance  lie  hidden 
and  unregarded ;  year  by  year,  memorable  in 
scriptions  are  slowly  but  surely  mouldering  away, 
no  one  paying  any  heed.  And  although  the 
trouble  of  searching,  transcribing,  and  renewing 
is  great,  it  has  been  felt  that  unless  some  special 
effort  is  made,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  left 
to  save  from  destruction,  nothing  to  interest  our 
own  generation,  nothing  to  hand  on  to  those 
who  come  after  of  the  already  too  scanty  frag 
ments  of  its  history.  These,  at  present,  are 
attracting  but  little  attention,  because  they  are 
so  scattered  and  isolated.  And  so  the  present 
effort  has  been  made,  with  the  one  object  of 
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rescuing  and  lifting  from  oblivion  the  few 
remaining  records  of  Holm  Cultram  Abbey.  The 
task  was  begun  almost  unwillingly,  because  of  the 
labour  involved.  It  has  been  ofttimes  nearly 
thrown  away,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  information;  but  through  it  all  there 
has  been  a  feeling  of  fascination,  which  has 
deepened  and  increased  as  more  and  more 
insight  has  been  gained  into  the  great  thoughts 
and  great  deeds  of  those  who  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being,  surrounded  by  the  very 
self-same  scenes  which  are  now  forming  the 
standpoint  and  environment  of  our  own  exist 
ence.  And  they  were  great,  those  monks  of 
old !  Great  in  their  widespread  temporal  power, 
greater  still  in  the  spiritual  sway  which  they 
exercised  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Great  in  the  corporate  strength  of  their  united 
fellowship  and  brotherhood,  great  in  the  striking 
personality  of  individual  members,  who  being 
endowed  with  superior  gifts  of  wisdom  and 
energy,  sanctity  and  eloquence,  became  "famous 
men,  leaders  of  the  people,  honoured  in  their 
generations,  the  glory  of  their  times,  whose 
bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  who  have  left 
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a  name  behind  them  that  their  praises  might 
be  reported."1  And  foremost  amongst  these 
we  may  cite  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard, 
— foremost,  because  of  the  prominent  position 
which  they  have  occupied  in  the  world's  history, 
and  foremost  in  our  regard  because  of  their 
fundamental  connection  with  our  subject.  For 
St.  Benedict  it  was  who  originated,  and  St. 
Bernard  who  developed,  the  rules  of  the  Cister 
cian  Order,  under  whose  discipline  lived  our 
own  monks  of  Abbey  Holme.  Born  so  early 
as  480  in  the  Christian  era,  St.  Benedict  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  religious  order  of  the 
West,  his  rules  were  adopted,  in  some  measure, 
by  all  successive  fraternities,  and  his  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino  served  as  the  model  for  most 
others.  Six  centuries  later,  St.  Bernard,  by  his 
great  intellect  and  commanding  influence,  gave 
fresh  impetus  to  monasticism,  and  especially 
favoured  the  Cistercians.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  whilst  holding,  with  all  humility,  his  position 
as  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  umpire  of  princes  and  bishops.  His 

1  Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  xliv. 
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reputation  as  a  prophet  rendered  him  an  oracle 
to  all  Christian  Europe ;  his  voice  in  the  synods 
was  regarded  as  divine,  he  was  named  "  the 
honeyed  teacher";  his  writings  were  styled  "a 
stream  from  Paradise."  And  of  him,  Luther,  no 
lover  of  monks,  speaks  thus  in  praise :  "  If  there 
has  ever  been  a  pious  monk  who  feared  God,  it 
was  St.  Bernard,  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much 
higher  esteem  than  all  other  monks  and  priests 
throughout  the  globe." 

Owing  to  the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruction 
of  much  valuable  literature,  after  the  spoliation 
of  the  monasteries,  we  can  obtain  but  few 
memorials  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  Holm  Cultram.  Indeed,  it  is  very  striking 
how  strangely  few  these  great  men  are,  in  com 
parison  with  the  untold  number  of  humbler 
brethren,  who,  in  a  constant  succession  for  well- 
nigh  four  hundred  years,  lived  and  died  within 
its  walls,  and  who  have  left  not  so  much  as  a 
name  behind  them.  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  thought  of  the  myriads  of  nameless  dead 
"who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never 
been,  and  are  become  as  though  they  had  never 
been  born."  But  surely  there  has  been  greatness 
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amongst  them  too !  When  we  speak  of  a  busy 
hive,  a  brave  army,  or  a  noble  crew,  it  is  because 
the  component  members  have  given  the  char 
acter  to  the  whole  assemblage.  And  so  the 
communities  of  religious  houses,  so  long  as 
they  deserved  the  name,  were  composed  of  men 
individually  devoted  to  religious  acts,  individually 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  religion.  Their  very 
raison  d'etre  was  the  consecrated  and  entire 
surrender  of  each  one's  highest  powers  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God.  And 
so  we  may  well  believe  that  in  the  monastery 
of  Holm  Cultram  were  enacted  numberless 
deeds  of  self-forgetting  patience  and  persevering 
toil ;  deeds  truly  noble  and  heroic,  but  which 
passed  unheeded,  because  they  simply  formed 
the  everyday  life  of  those  who  were  counted 
as  least  amongst  their  brethren.  But  not  least 
surely  in  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Master,  who 
weighs  in  the  balance  of  every  action  its  measure 
of  humility  and  love,  and  who  has  said  that 
"chiefest  of  all"  is  he  who  has  been  the  "servant 
of  all."  It  is  an  unwonted  but  nevertheless  a 
true  thought,  that  by  doing  faithful  service  to 
God  and  to  their  contemporary  fellow-men,  the 
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monks  of  old  became  servants  even  unto  us, 
who,  at  the  present  time,  are  all  unconsciously 
deriving  benefit  from  the  practical  results  of 
their  civilising  toil,  and  from  the  refining  influ 
ences  of  their  fervent  piety.  It  is  not  only  a 
poetic  fancy  that  we  are  "heirs  of  all  the  ages." 
Most  precious  legacies,  tangible  and  intangible, 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  surely  it 
behoves  us  to  take  some  account  of  our  inherit 
ance.  Truly,  "other  men  laboured,"  and  we 
have  "entered  into  their  labours,"  therefore  let 
us  gratefully  gather  together  the  few  records 
we  can  of  what  those  labours  were. 

I  cannot  allow  these  records  to  be  made  public 
without  expressing  my  great  indebtedness  to 
many  kind  friends  and  helpers,  without  whose 
assistance  and  encouragement  they  would  prob 
ably  have  never  been  printed.  First  and 
foremost,  then,  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  great  debt  I  owe  to  Major  Oldfield  for  his 
excellent  illustrations,  made,  as  many  of  them 
were,  under  no  ordinary  conditions,  and  often 
at  great  personal  inconvenience.  They  will  serve 
a  great  purpose,  as  many  of  the  stones  which 
have  been  so  carefully  drawn  are  fast  perishing 
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through  stress  of  weather.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  I  refer  to  the  courteous 
assistance  rendered  me  by  the  Abbot  of  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  who  gave  me  all  the  references  he 
could,  and  copied  out  for  me  Appendix  A. 
Again,  I  owe  much  to  the  paper  on  Holm 
Cultram  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Archaeological  Society's  Transactions,  read  by 
C.  J.  Ferguson,  Esq. ;  also  to  the  account 
published  by  the  late  Rector,  Rev.  Arthur 
Ashworth.  Among  others  who  have  shown  me 
much  kindness  and  given  me  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  may  be  mentioned  "  M.  L.  M."  ; 
Edward  Garthwaite  Parish,  Esq. ;  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society ;  and  lastly,  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Rye,  who  from  the  very  first  day  that  he  knew 
of  the  work  I  had  in  hand,  has  taken  the  deepest 
possible  interest  in  it,  and  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  order  to  try  and  obtain  fuller  in 
formation  on  the  subject.  With  these  and  other 
helpers  the  task  has  been  made  much  easier, 
and  my  one  hope  is  that  these  records  may  lead 
many  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  what  yet 
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remains  of  so  celebrated  an  Abbey.  I  have 
made  but  few  references  to  the  old  Charters, 
as  it  is  proposed  before  long  to  publish  them 
separately. 

HOLM  CULTRAM, 
March,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  ABBEY— BISHOP  CHRIS 
TIAN  JOINS  CISTERCIAN  ORDER— DEATH  OF 
EVERARD,  FIRST  ABBOT. 

HITHERTO  the  once  famous  Abbey  of  Holm 
Cultram  has  remained  almost  entirely  unnoticed 
by  the  archaeologist  and  antiquarian.  Now  and 
again  some  one,  historically  inclined,  has  taken 
pains  to  record  the  scanty  result  of  a  few  investi 
gations,  but  so  far  there  has  been  but  slight 
attention  paid  to  chronological  order.  This,  then, 
is  the  aim  of  the  present  writer:  to  trace  out, 
in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  memorable 
events  which  happened  either  in  the  Abbey  itself, 
or  in  connection  with  it— to  gather  up  and  set 
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forth  in  order  the  existing  fragments  of  its  history, 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  Abbots.  To  begin  with,  we  must  recall  the 
fact  that  early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  whole  of 
England  was  stirred  by  a  great  religious  revival. 
The  movement  spread  rapidly,  and  amongst  others 
who  participated  in  it  were  the  austere  Cistercians 
— a  reformed  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
Waverley,  in  Surrey,  was  the  first  monastery 
established  by  them,  in  the  year  1 128;  but  gradually 
the  monks,  being  practically  bold  as  well  as 
spiritually  minded,  spread  over  the  moors  and 
forests  of  the  north,  working  great  changes,  and 
by  their  example,  and  their  manner  of  life, 
exercising  a  most  beneficial  influence  both  over 
the  haughty  barons  and  the  lowly  peasantry.  The 
Abbey  Holme  owes  much  of  its  present  fertility 
to  the  labours  of  their  hands ;  for  the  Cistercians 
undoubtedly  were,  and  still  are,  great  agriculturists. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  we  find  that  what 
is  now  commonly  called  Holm  Cultram  was  waste 
forest  ground,  with  herds  of  red  deer  roaming 
about  in  it  at  will.  It  was  also  a  demesne  of  Aller- 
dale.  For  many  years  it  appears  to  have  remained 
in  this  state — indeed,  we  know  from  the  charter 
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of  Prince  Henry,  who  granted  to  the  Cistercian 
monks  two-thirds  of  the  Holm,  that  the  other 
third  had  been  by  him  assigned,  for  the  pursuit 
of  hunting,  to  one  Alan,  son  of  Waldeff,  who  after 
wards  made  it  over  to  the  monks.  The  charter 
is  as  follows: — 1 

11  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David,  King  of  Scotland,  to 
the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Counts,  Justices,  Barons,  Viscounts, 
Ministers,  and  all  true  men  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
territory,  Clergy  and  Laity,  French  and  English,  those 
who  now  hold  office  and  their  successors, — GREETING. 
Be  it  known  unto  you  that  I  have  given  and  yielded  up, 
for  a  perpetual  charity,  two  parts  of  Holmcoltria  to  the 
Abbot  and  monks  who  serve  God  there;  the  boundaries 
of  which  I  and  several  more  true  men  with  me  have 
perambulated,  especially  between  them  and  Alan,  the 
son  of  Waldeff,  seeing  that  I  granted  the  third  part  of 
the  aforesaid  Holmcoltria  to  the  aforementioned  Alan 
for  his  hunting  purposes.  Moreover,  in  truth  I  grant, 
and  by  this  my  charter  confirm,  the  gift  of  the  same 
Alan,  son  of  Waldeff,  and  of  Waldeff  his  own  son,  of  that 
self-same  third  part  of  Holmcoltria  which  I  had  granted 
him  for  hunting  purposes,  which  he  himself,  in  the 

1  Dugdale,  Monast.,  v.,  p.  594;  also  Reg.  of  Wetherhal^  Prescott, 
p.  421. 
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presence  of  my  father  and  myself  and  my  Barons 
assembled  at  Carleol,  granted  for  a  perpetual  charity  to 
the  Abbot  and  monks  of  the  aforenamed  place,  and,  his 
own  charter  witnessing  to  the  fact,  confirmed.  I  wish 
also  that  the  Abbot  of  Holmcoltria,  and  the  monks  who 
serve  God  there,  should  have  Holmcoltria  without  any 
reservation  by  its  right  boundaries,  in  grove  and  plain, 
meadows  and  pastures,  fishings  and  waters;  also  Raby 
along  with  its  right  boundaries,  just  as  I,  and  my  Barons 
with  me,  perambulated  them,  between  the  aforesaid 
monks  and  Asthetill,  the  son  of  Udard.  Moreover,  I 
grant  to  them  material  in  the  forest  of  Inglewood  for 
their  buildings,  and  for  making  everything  needful  for 
their  house,  and  pasture  for  their  pigs,  without  pascuage. 
In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  gifts,  I  desire  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  Abbey  of  Holmcoltria  and  its  boundaries, 
the  inhabitants  should  enjoy  the  same  peace  and  liberty 
which  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  and  the  Abbey  of  New- 
bottle  enjoy,  so  tranquilly,  so  holily,  and  so  quietly,  by 
the  concession  of  my  father,  and  that  they  should 
thoroughly  enjoy  these  their  possessions.  My  witnesses 
are  the  following :  Adulph,  Bishop  of  Carleol,  Walter  the 
Prior,  Walter  de  Bidun,  the  King's  Chancellor,  Engerra, 
the  Prince's  Chancellor,  Hugh  de  Morville,  William  de 
Somerville,  William  de  Heriz,  William  Engaine,  Ranulph 
de  Soil,  Ranulph  de  Lindsay,  Walter  de  Ridale,  Cos- 
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patrick,  son  of  Orme,  Henry,  son  of  Suan,  Walter,  son 
of  Alan,  Hugh  Ridill,  Alan  de  Lascelles." 1 

This  Prince  Henry,  the  founder  of  Holm 
Cultram,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  David  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  the  English  king,  Stephen 
the  Usurper,  had  ceded  the  territory  of  Cumber 
land,  and  from  whom  in  consequence  he  received 
homage.  Some  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to 
the  actual  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  new 
monastery,  but  1150  is  the  year  given  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Melrose,  and  upon  this  we  may,  I 
think,  place  reliance,  seeing  that  Holm  Cultram 
was  an  affiliation  of  the  House  of  Melrose,  which 
in  turn  traced  back  to  Clairvaux,  the  Abbey  of 
the  famous  St.  Bernard,  and  through  Clairvaux 
to  Citeaux,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  whole 
Cistercian  Order.  The  Abbot  of  Citeaux  was 
called  "  Pater  Universalis  Ordinis " ;  he  visited 
any  monastery  of  the  Order  that  he  pleased, 
and  wherever  he  went  the  Abbot  gave  up  his 
place  to  him.  Every  year  a  general  Chapter 
was  held  at  Citeaux,  which  all  the  Abbots  of 

1  This  charter  is  printed  in  The  Register  of  the  Priory  of  Wether- 
hal,  edited  by  Dr.  Prescott,  Illustrative  Documents,  xxiv. 
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the  Order,  without  exception,  were  obliged  to 
attend  under  heavy  penalties.  Each  Abbey  was 
to  receive  with  joy  any  of  the  brethren  of  other 
Cistercian  Abbeys,  and  to  treat  him  as  though 
he  were  at  home.  Thus  the  most  perfect-  union 
was  to  be  preserved  amongst  the  whole  body, 
and  this  was  what  rendered  it  such  a  powerful 
organisation.  But  to  resume,  the  important 
charter  of  Prince  Henry  was  confirmed  in  all 
its  particulars  by  King  David  himself,  and  by 
Henry's  son,  Malcolm.  With  the  accession,  how 
ever,  of  King  Henry  II.  to  the  English  throne, 
a  new  order  of  things  began.  Cumberland  soon 
came  into  his  possession,  and  by  a  charter  of  his 
we  find  that  he  took  the  Abbey  of  Holmcoltria 
and  its  inhabitants  under  his  special  protection, 
and  made  a  fresh  grant  to  them,  in  almost 
identical  words,  though  with  different  witnesses, 
of  the  property  which  had  been  previously  given 
to  them  by  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland.  The 
Abbot  and  monks  having  now  a  secure  footing, 
made  a  good  use  of  their  privileges,  and  gradually 
but  surely  the  waste  forest  land  came  into  culti 
vation,  while  a  noble  structure,  which  took  many 
years  to  complete,  arose  to  testify  to  their  skill 
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as  architects  and  builders.  But  we  make  bold 
to  say  that  what  most  of  all  tended  to  raise  this 
abbey  to  a  position  of  so  great  importance  was 
the  character  of  its  first  Abbot — so  much  does 
a  good  leader  influence  all  the  after-growth.  In 
the  saintly  Everard,  the  monks  possessed  a 
superior  of  great  intellectual  ability,  and  one 
who  not  only  possessed  the  gift  of  making 
friends  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  but  one  who  by  his  tact  and 
firmness  shed  much  lustre  on  the  Abbey  in  its 
infancy.  He  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Walthen, 
the  Abbot  of  Melrose,  who  selected  him  above 
all  others  to  go  and  take  charge  of  the  monks 
at  Holm  Cultram.  It  was  during  his  rule  there 
that  Christian,  the  Bishop  of  Candida  Casa, 
joined  the  Cistercian  brotherhood,  and  came  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  new  monastery.  This 
Bishop  Christian  was  consecrated  on  December 
1 9th,  1154,  at  Bermondsey,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen.  He  it  was  who  consecrated  Laner- 
cost  Priory  in  the  year  1169.  An  extremely 
interesting  charter1  of  his  exists,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  fact  of  joining  the  Cistercian  Order 

1  Dugdale,  Monast.,  v.,  p.  597,  Num.  xix. 
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and  the  House  of  Holm  Cultram.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  he  has  chosen  Holm  Cultram  for 
his  burial-place.  He  then  grants  to  the  Abbey 
the  grange  of  Kirkwinny  and  all  belonging  to  it, 
and  charges  all  persons  to  maintain  and  protect 
the  said  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abbey, 
as  they  value  his  own  blessing  and  that  of 
Almighty  God,  and  threatens  that  if  they  do 
otherwise,  they  shall  incur  the  Papal  excom 
munication — the  curse  of  Almighty  God  and 
himself,  and  the  pains  of  eternal  fire.  He  died  at 
Holm  Cultram  on  the  seventh  day  of  October, 
1 1 86.  Six  years  afterwards,  in  1192,  the  loved 
and  learned  Abbot  Everard  fell  asleep,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  monks,  and  was  by  them  laid 
tenderly  to  rest  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Abbey  for  which  he  had  done  so  much. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    BUILDING    OF    THE    ABBEY— ITS    SIZE    AND 
GRANDEUR — FOUR  CHAPELS  IN  THE  HOLM. 

THE  first  thing  which  the  monks  did  when  they 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  and  had  selected  a 
site,  was  to  set  about  building  their  church,  which 
they  usually  called  the  Oratorium.  We  need 
scarcely  refer  to  the  excellent  choice  of  the 
Cistercians,  as  doubtless  many  an  example  of  the 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  site  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader's  mind.  We  find  them  build 
ing  near  to  a  river  or  water-course,  which  they 
utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Their  mills  were 
worked  by  water  power,  and  so  complete  are 
many  of  their  sanitary  arrangements  as  to  surprise 
scientists  of  the  present  day.  Holm  Cultram  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the  river  Waver, 
which  is  tidal,  flows  to  the  east  of  the  Abbey, 
while  to  the  south  and  west  the  river  Crummock 
runs  until  it  reaches  the  larger  stream.  One  thing 
about  this  abbey  which  has  puzzled  the  minds  of 
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many  visitors  is  to  know  whence  they  obtained 
the  enormous  supply  of  stone  requisite  for  such  an 
extensive  range  of  buildings  as  once  existed  here. 
In  all  probability  the  larger  portion  of  it  was 
brought  across  from  quarries  in  Scotland,  though 
some  may  have  been  obtained  nearer  at  hand.  It 
is  a  close-grained  red  sandstone.  Some  years  ago 
a  quantity  of  stone-chippings  was  found  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  Waver,  which  leads  us  to  think 
that  the  stone  was  ferried  over  in  rough,  unhewn 
blocks,  and  then  worked  near  the  spot  where  it 
was  unloaded.  Following  the  usual  plan  of  their 
order,  they  erected  a  cruciform  church,  which  was 
consecrated  to  God,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Even  judging  by  the  small 
fragment  of  the  Abbey  which  still  exists,  we  are 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  its  original  grandeur. 
In  an  old  MS.  it  is  stated  that  "  Holm  Cultram 
church  was  ninety-three  yards  long,  forty-five 
yards  broad,  the  length  of  the  chancel  thirty-two 
yards,  and  the  breadth  twenty-one  yards,  while 
from  the  steeple  to  the  lower  church  door  the 
distance  was  fifty-four  yards  ;  and  this  church  was 
a  good  land-mark,  and  a  great  refuge  and  defence 
in  time  of  war  or  invasions  against  Scottish  and 
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English  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  the  steeple  being 
nineteen  fathoms,  stood  upon  the  chancel."  Most 
of  these  dimensions  have  been  carefully  verified  by 
certain  excavations  which  were  undertaken  in  the 
year  1872,  while  from  the  leads  of  the  present  roof 
it  is  comparatively  easy  still  to  trace  out  the 
cruciform  shape  of  the  original  structure.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  can  convey  to  the  mind  a  better 
idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Abbey  than  by  com 
paring  it  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Purdy  of 
the  size  of  the  old  Norman  priory  at  Carlisle, 
which  results  as  follows  :— 

Holm  Cultram.  Carlisle. 

Total  length  of  the  abbey    -     279  ft.  against  256  ft. 

8  bays 
141  ft. 
130  ft. 

80  ft. 

35ft. 
no  ft. 

17  ft.  6  in. 

16  ft. 

22ft. 

The   walls   also  were   thicker,  while   the   aisles 
were  narrower,  being  only  10  ft.  8  in.  against  15  ft. 


Length  of  nave  in  bays 

9  bays 

Length  of  nave  in  feet 

162  ft. 

Greatest  width  of  transept  - 

135  ^ 

Length  of  chancel    - 

96ft. 

Width  of  tower 

38ft. 

Height  of  tower 

114  ft. 

Length  of  bay  of  nave 

1  8  ft. 

Height  of  arcade 

i8ft. 

Height  of  crown  of  arch 

26ft. 
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The  width  of  the  nave  of  Holm  Cultram  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  is  27  ft.  6  in.  The 
tower,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
description,  was  erected  at  the  intersection.  Such 
then  were  the  dimensions  of  the  original  building. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  no  view  is  to  be 
obtained  of  the  Abbey  as  it  once  appeared  when 
both  church  and  conventual  buildings  remained 
intact,  but  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  what 
materials  we  have.  The  earliest  known  views  are 
those  contained  in  Stephen's  additions  to  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  1723.  One  of  these,  taken  from  the 
north  side,  shows  the  whole  of  the  nave,  but 
despoiled  of  its  massive  lead  roof.  It  also  shows 
what  the  aisles  and  clerestory  windows  were  like. 
A  second,  taken  from  the  north-east,  gives  a  few 
ruins  of  the  conventual  buildings  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cloister  garth,  while  in  the  distance  appears 
what  must  have  been  the  old  gateway,  standing 
close  to  the  spot  where  tradition  has  long  held  that 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  extended — viz.,  near  to 
the  road  leading  to  the  present  station.  The 
third  sketch  gives  us  a  view  of  the  elevation  of 
the  west  front,  with  Chamber's  porch,  which  was 
built  in  1507,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
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to  speak  afterwards.  The  next  view  is  one  done 
by  Buck  and  Lyson  and  published  by  them  in 
1739.  It  is  taken  from  the  south-east,  and  shows 
the  fragment  which  still  exists  and  is  used  as  the 
parish  church — viz.,  two-thirds  of  the  original  nave, 
with  ruins  of  the  other  third  still  standing.  But 
these  views  are  extremely  valuable,  for  from  the 
first  we  gather  what  the  clerestory  windows  were 
like  and  what  the  elevation  was,  while  from  the 
second  we  gather  that  the  nave  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  an  arch  much 
lower  than  the  rest,  which  is  hard  to  account  for, 
unless  they  thought  that  it  would  add  strength  to 
the  tower.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  original 
church,  built  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
only  when  we  have  entered  through  the  outer 
porch  that  we  begin  to  comprehend  how  imposing 
and  massive  the  west  front  must  once  have  been. 
We  find  ourselves  standing  in  front  of  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  work  belonging  to  the  transition 
period.  Rickman  says :  "  It  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  decide  on  the  character  of  some 
remains ;  in  general,  the  square  abacus  to  the 
capital  is  the  best  mark,  for  the  arch  is  none, 
many  pure  Norman  works  having  the  pointed 
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arch."  Now,  at  Holm  Cultram  the  square  abacus 
is  a  very  prominent  feature.  Like  Kirkstall,  this 
abbey  had  all  its  exterior  arches  round-headed, 
whereas  in  the  interior  the  nave  has  slightly 
pointed  arches.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
when  the  transition  from  the  late  Norman  to  the 
Early  English  style  was  beginning  to  take  place. 
What  kind  of  a  window  there  was  above  the  west 
doorway  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascertained,  but 
from  the  foregoing  remarks  we  may  assume  that 
it  was  round-headed,  very  possibly,  as  at  Kirkstall, 
a  double  window,  divided  by  clustered  shafts. 
The  west  doorway  rivets  the  attention  at  once, 
since  it  is  quite  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
existing  portion  of  the  ancient  building.  The  wall 
in  which  it  is  placed  is  more  than  eight  feet  thick, 
doubtless  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  arch  itself 
from  the  dripstone  to  the  floor  is  a  little  over 
sixteen  feet.  All  the  ornament  and  mouldings 
are  external,  while  the  inside  is  perfectly  plain. 
The  width  of  the  entrance  is  six  feet,  and  on 
either  side  there  are  four  shafts  let  into  the 
angles.  Of  the  inner  arch  mouldings  there  is 
nothing  special  to  remark  upon,  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  outside  one,  immediately  under  the 
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dripstone,  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  dumb-bell- 
shaped  moulding  which  is  deserving  of  atten 
tion.  Unfortunately,  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
original  doors  exists,  but  within  we  find  a  deep 
rebate  against  which  they  fitted,  also  the  holes  on 
either  side,  about  half-way  up  the  doorway,  into 
which  two  huge  bars  could  be  inserted  in  a  few 
moments,  by  way  of  affording  extra  strength  in 
case  of  any  sudden  attack.  Upon  entering 
through  this  rich  doorway  we  are  struck  with  the 
fine  proportions  of  the  nave  arcade.  Though  but 
six  out  of  nine  bays  remain,  the  imagination  can 
picture  to  some  extent  the  grand  appearance  of 
the  original.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  arches 
here  are  slightly  pointed,  and  some  very  crude 
attempts  at  carving  are  to  be  noticed  on  several  of 
the  capitals,  while  others  show  considerable  skill 
and  richness.  The  columns  are  clustered,  and 
on  plan  consist  of  four  circular  shafts  grouped 
together,  with  smaller  shafts  at  the  angles,  all 
attached,  and  worked  as  one  column.  The  fifth 
column  from  the  entrance  differs  in  plan  from 
the  others,  and  is  of  a  slightly  earlier  type,  being 
formed  of  a  combination  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 

the  earliest  ornamentation  of  a  jamb  :  a  series  of 

3 
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recesses  filled  in  with  angle  shafts.  The  respond 
at  the  west  end  is  similar  to  this.  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  column  may  mark  the  termina 
tion  westwards  of  the  monastic  portion.  Just 
above  the  last  two  arches  eastwards  there  may 
still  be  seen  fragments  of  the  string-course  which 
ran  along  below  the  clerestory.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  mould 
ing  of  the  fourth  arch  from  the  door  on  the  south 
side  is  different  from  the  rest. 

For  a  description  of  the  rest  of  the  church  we 
must  rely  upon  the  general  plan  of  other  Cistercian 
buildings.  The  transepts  each  contained  one,  two, 
or  three  chapels,  opening  eastwards  from  them  in 
the  place  of  an  eastern  aisle,  but  separated  from 
one  another  by  solid  walls.  These  may  still  be 
seen  at  Kirkstall  and  at  Grey  Abbey  on  Strangford 
Lough,  which  was  the  only  affiliation  of  Holm 
Cultram,  and  to  which  reference  will  again  be 
made.  Thus  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old 
tradition  which  says  that  at  Holm  Cultram  seven 
priests  could  offer  mass  without  interrupting  one 
another.  The  choir  was  placed  in  and  west  of  the 
crossing,  and  beyond  that  was  the  presbytery 
containing  the  principal  altar.  Special  places 
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were  assigned  to  the  different  classes  belonging 
to  the  house.  There  were  the  Conversi,  or  lay 
brethren ;  the  Familiares,  who  were  what  we 
should  now  call  associates ;  the  Mercenarii,  or 
hired  servants  ;  and  any  guests  who  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit,  or  merely  passing  through.  Ample 
room  would  be  found  for  these  in  the  great  nave. 
As  a  rule,  the  conventual  buildings  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  monks,  as  is  well 
known,  lived  in  the  cloisters,  and  thus  we  find  all 
the  buildings  connected  with  their  daily  life  were 
grouped  round  them  and  accessible  from  them. 
When  not  engaged  elsewhere  the  monks  sat  in 
the  cloister,  on  the  side  next  to  the  church,  and 
read  in  silence.  The  east  and  west  walks  in  the 
cloisters  were  chiefly  passages  of  communication. 
The  long  range  of  buildings  to  the  east  of  the 
cloister  was  the  first  to  be  constructed  after  their 
church  was  built,  then  the  Cellarium  on  the  west, 
with  the  dormitory  of  the  Conversi  above  it,  and 
finally  the  Infirmary.  The  Chapter  House  would 
be  the  scene  of  many  a  noteworthy  incident,  but, 
sad  to  say,  no  traces  of  it  remain.  The  monks 
also  "  erected  five  granges  for  husbandry,  viz. : 
Old  Grange,  Grange  de  Terms,  Maybergh,  Skin- 
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burn  and  Calfhow,  and  Raby,  and  turned  all  into 
arable,  meadow  and  pasture."1  Then  in  the  olden 
times  there  were  four  chapels  in  the  Holm,  and 
two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Rental  of  the 
possessions  belonging  to  the  Monastery  made 
6th  March,  1534,  viz.:  "A  chapel  called  S. 
Cuthbert's  with  two  garths  containing  one  acre, 
in  the  occupation  of  Richard  Stanley,  hermit," 
and  "  S.  Christian's  Chapel  with  one  little  garth, 
containing  half  an  acre  in  the  occupation  of  Hugh 
Stamper." 

1  Denton's  MS. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  GREY  ABBEY— WILLIAM  DE 
COURCY — ADAM  DE  KENDAL  APPOINTED  TO 
HOLM  CULTRAM  —  HIS  DEPOSITION  —  THE 
ABBEY  PILLAGED. 

AFTER  the  death  of  the  saintly  Everard  a  chapter 
was  held,  and  the  important  duty  was  performed  of 
appointing  his  successor.  The  choice  fell  upon  one 
called  Gregory,  who  had  been  Everard's  sub-cellarer. 
How  long  he  continued  to  hold  the  position  of 
Abbot  there  is  no  record  to  show,  but  probably 
until  the  year  1214.  During  his  tenure  of  the  office, 
however,  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  annals 
of  Holm  Cultram  took  place.  This  was  the  found 
ing  of  another  abbey  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  by 
the  shore  of  Strangford  Lough,  in  the  County  of 
Down  and  in  the  Barony  of  Ards,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1193.  It  is  called  Grey  Abbey  (in  Irish, 
Mainistir  Liath),  the  Abbey  of  Leigh  or  Jugum 
Dei,  otherwise  Jugum  Domini.  The  foundress  was 
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Africa,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
who  was  married  in  the  year  1180  to  the  great 
warrior,  John  de  Courcy.  At  her  request  it  was 
colonised  by  a  band  of  Cistercian  monks  sent  over 
from  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultram,  and  the  chief 
amongst  them,  Radulfus,  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1222  to  be  their  Abbot.  The  ruins  of  Grey  Abbey 
are  very  beautiful,  and  prove  that  at  one  time  it  was 
of  considerable  size.  There  is  one  feature  of  the 
church  which  is  unusual  in  a  Cistercian  building : 
the  nave  has  no  aisles.  Before  her  death,  the 
foundress  gave  orders  that  her  body  should  be  laid 
to  rest  within  its  walls,  and  her  recumbent  effigy 
still  exists,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  though 
removed  from  the  original  position  it  occupied, 
which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar. 
Tradition  says  that  her  tomb  was  desecrated  in  the 
hope  of  rinding  treasure  there.  The  plan  of  the 
conventual  buildings  may  still  be  easily  traced,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  an  exact  copy,  only  on 
a  smaller  scale,  of  that  at  Holm  Cultram.  The 
ruin  of  the  Refectory  is  extremely  interesting,  con 
taining  as  it  does  the  little  staircase  leading  up  to 
the  reader's  pulpit.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
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the  Abbot  who  succeeded  Gregory  at  Holm 
Cultram  was  one  William  de  Courcy,  a  man  of 
much  importance,  as  we  shall  see.  There  seem  to 
be  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  he  was  the 
son  of  John  de  Courcy  and  Africa.  Africa  was  an 
extremely  tender-hearted  and  pious  woman,  who 
was  doubtless  much  distressed  by  the  bloodshed 
and  depredations  that  were  continually  going  on  in 
the  land,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  may 
have  placed  her  son  with  the  monks  of  Grey  Abbey 
for  the  purposes  of  his  education.  As  he  grew  older 
and  more  familiar  with  the  manner  of  life  of  these 
worthy  men,  he  may  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
renounce  the  world  and  take  the  vows  of  a  Cister 
cian,  as  did  so  many  others  of  high  position  in  those 
days.  At  all  events  one  William  de  Courcy  was 
made  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram,  and  resigned  his 
position  there  because  of  his  preferment  to  the 
more  important  house  of  Melrose.  This  higher 
appointment  was  conferred  upon  him  by  a  General 
Chapter  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  in  the  month  of 
December  in  the  year  1215.  But  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  many  months  at  Melrose,  for 
we  find  that  on  August  soth,  1216,  he  was  again 
preferred,  and  this  time  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of 
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Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  eventually  died  in 
the  year  1223.  His  resignation  was  a  great  mis 
fortune  for  Holm  Cultram,  as  his  successor,  Adam 
of  Kendal,  proved  himself  to  be  as  unscrupulous  as 
he  was  ambitious,  and  squandered  the  revenues  of 
the  Abbey  in  the  most  lavish  manner.  But  at  length 
the  news  of  his  doings  reached  the  Head  of  the 
Order  at  Citeaux,  at  the  very  time  when  the  general 
chapter  was  being  held.  Now  no  sooner  did  he 
gather  that  Holm  Cultram  was  an  affiliation  of 
Melrose  and  traced  through  Rievaulx,  than  he 
caused  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  who  happened  to  be 
present  at  Citeaux  at  the  time,  to  be  summoned, 
and  bade  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  of 
Melrose,  act  on  his  paternal  authority,  and  see 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  be  remedied  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  order  they  proceeded 
to  carry  out  immediately  they  returned  from  the 
general  chapter.  A  visit  was  paid  by  the  two 
Abbots  to  Holm  Cultram,  and  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter  investigated  then  and  there.  The 
Cellarer  was  promptly  turned  out  of  his  office,  for 
it  was  through  his  hands,  though  he  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Abbot  Adam,  that  the  funds  of 
the  Abbey  had  been  so  shamefully  wasted.  Then 
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after  a  rigorous  inquiry,  Adam  of  Kendal  was 
deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  successor  was 
duly  appointed.  The  choice  fell  upon  Radulfus, 
the  first  Abbot  of  Grey  Abbey,  who  thus  returned 
with  honour  to  his  old  home. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  a  little,  in  order 
to  relate  an  incident  which  took  place  early  in 
the  year  1216,  a  very  short  time  after  Adam 
of  Kendal's  appointment.  He  and  his  monks 
were  called  upon  to  face  a  heavy  misfortune  in 
the  form  of  a  violent  and  altogether  unprovoked 
attack  upon  their  church  and  property.  We  must 
recollect  that  King  John,  after  the  signing  of  the 
Great  Charter,  had  brought  over  a  vast  host  of 
foreign  soldiers.  He  advanced  with  his  army 
against  the  disorganised  forces  of  the  Barons  who 
offered  any  opposition,  and  after  the  city  of 
Rochester  had  been  captured,  marched  ravaging 
through  the  midland  counties  right  up  to  the  north 
of  the  country,  "  while  his  mercenaries  spread 
like  locusts  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land."  He 
got  as  far  as  Berwick,  and  was  returning  south 
again,  when  Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scotland, 
set  off  with  a  large  force  in  pursuit,  to  avenge 
the  injuries  which  John  and  his  troops  had  done. 
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This  was  in  February,  12 16.1  They  in  turn 
laid  waste  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Carlisle,  and  even  beyond.  Fire  and  slaughter 
marked  their  course  everywhere.  But  one  thing 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  though  Alexander 
himself  was  an  unwilling  party,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to  the 
religious  houses, — nay  more,  had  given  an  assurance 
of  peace  to  them, — yet  certain  Scottish  leaders,  bent 
solely  upon  mischief,  found  their  way  westwards  as 
far  as  the  monastery  of  Holm  Cultram.  Their 
rage  and  fury  knew  no  bounds.  Nothing  was 
sacred  in  their  eyes.  They  pillaged  the  whole  place, 
and  spread  terror  and  confusion  among  its  peaceful 
inhabitants.  They  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
sacred  books,  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  and  even 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar.  The  horses  and 
cattle  belonging  to  the  monks  were  driven  off,  and 
even  a  poor  brother,  who  was  lying  in  the  infirmary 
sick  unto  death,  was  not  left  unmolested,  for  they 
snatched  the  rough  coverlet  from  off  his  body,  and 
left  him  to  die.  But  the  old  chronicler  goes  on  to 
say  that  such  sinful  behaviour  and  sacrilege  were 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  unavenged  ;  for  while 

1  Chron.  Mailros. 
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these  ruthless  men  of  war  were  returning  home 
wards,  flushed  with  victory  and  with  abundance  of 
spoils,  and  were  attempting  to  ford  the  river  Eden 
close  to  the  spot  where  it  rushes  into  the  Solway, 
a  terrible  disaster  befell  them.  They  must  either 
have  missed  the  proper  ford  in  the  darkness  of  the 
winter's  day,  or  else  the  tide  must  have  risen  very 
rapidly,  as  is  frequently  the  case  during  the  winter 
months  when  a  strong  westerly  wind  is  blowing,  for 
close  upon  two  thousand  of  them  perished  in  one 
short  hour  and  the  banks  of  the  river  and  shores  of 
the  Solway  were  strewn  with  their  dead  bodies. 
And  the  old  chronicler  ends  his  description 
triumphantly,  as  if  with  the  view  of  deterring  others 
from  such  crimes  as  those  men  were  guilty  of:  "A 
revenge  worthy  of  an  offended  God  ! " 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  OF  THE  ABBOT 
ADAM  OF  KENDAL:  A  TERRIBLE  WARNING 
AGAINST  AMBITION.1 

IN  the  year  1215  Adam  of  Kendal  was  appointed 
Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram,  upon  the  resignation  of 
William  de  Courcy.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at 
that  time  was  old  and  dangerously  ill,  and  Adam 
in  consequence  began  to  be  stirred  by  secret 
ambition,  and  to  consider  carefully  how  he  could 
gain  the  episcopate.  Accordingly  he  far  over 
stepped  the  bounds  of  monastic  simplicity  and 
religious  humility,  and  alike  unmindful  of  God 
and  his  own  vows,  he  went  to  and  fro  without 
restraint,  and  squandered  the  revenue  of  the 
monastery  which  King  David  had  granted  to  it, 
and  which  he  had  undertaken  to  care  for,  in  the 
most  lavish  manner.  And  further,  by  means  of 

1  Fordun,  Scotichronicon^  vol.  ii.  12. 
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frequent  banquets  sumptuously  served,  as  well  as 
by  many  bribes  and  much  flattery,  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  the  friend 
ship  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  nobler 
citizens  and  clerics  whose  patronage  he  hoped 
might  be  brought  to  bear  in  his  favour.  Thus, 
within  a  few  years,  it  came  about  that  the  monas 
tery  was  miserably  injured,  owing  to  daily  losses, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  Perceiving  this  to 
be  the  case,  certain  members  of  the  order  disguised 
themselves,  and  by  various  plans  succeeded  in 
conveying  news  of  such  a  great  calamity  to  the 
ears  of  their  Superior-General  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  presiding  over  the  great 
chapter  at  Citeaux.  He  no  sooner  heard  of  it 
than  he  caused  strict  inquiries  to  be  instituted, 
which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  Abbot 
Adam  and  the  Cellarer.  The  Abbot,  knowing  that 
his  punishment  was  richly  deserved,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  community  had  ousted  him  on 
account  of  the  scandalous  way  in  which  he  had 
wasted  the  revenue  of  the  monastery,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  he  could  no  longer  find  a 
peaceful  home  with  them,  threw  himself  upon 
their  mercy.  With  the  consent  of  the  community, 
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although  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  their 
order,  he  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  a 
companion  to  dwell  at  a  place  in  the  Forest  of 
Inglewood,  which  is  commonly  called  Hildekirk. 
Now  this  place  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
grove,  and  possessed  carucates  of  fertile  glebe  of 
its  own.  It  was  a  charming  and  secluded  spot, 
and  moreover  there  was  a  nice  little  chapel  there, 
in  all  respects  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  religion. 
Accordingly  the  deposed  Abbot,  in  company  with 
a  certain  monk  called  Radulfus,  retired,  with  per 
mission,  to  this  place  which  he  had  singled  out  for 
his  dwelling.  We  now  reach  a  further  stage  in  this 
man's  history,  and  shall  record  a  wonderful  revela 
tion  which  was  made  to  him.  No  sooner  had  he 
retired  into  this  secluded  spot  than  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  died,  and  a  day  for  appointing  his  suc 
cessor  was  fixed.  Adam,  eager  as  of  old  for  the 
episcopate,  summoned  to  his  side  a  certain  secular, 
whom  he  bribed  with  a  special  gift,  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  go  to  the  city  on  the  day  of  the 
election  and  so  find  out  the  secret  wish  of  the 
electors.  He  was  to  make  diligent  inquiries  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  men  still  favoured  his 
cause,  and  would  intercede  to  get  him  promoted. 
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But  when  the  election  was  over,  the  man  returned 
with  only  bad  news,  and  stoutly  asserted  that  on 
the  day  of  the  election  not  the  remotest  mention 
of  Adam's  name  had  been  made.  When  Adam 
heard  that  this  was  the  case  his  courage  vanished, 
and  in  dire  distress  of  heart  he  at  once  begged 
Radulfus  to  say  the  seven  penitential  psalms  on 
his  behalf  faithfully  before  the  sacred  altar  for 
fifteen  consecutive  days.  The  reason  he  gave  him 
was  that  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  vouchsafe  to 
make  clear  his  spiritual  condition.  Radulfus,  like 
a  discreet  man,  replied  immediately  that  to  chant 
the  penitential  psalms  for  such  a  purpose  was 
nothing  less  than  tempting  God.  And  yet  because 
those  psalms  are  full  of  spiritual  advantage  and 
abound  in  solemn  prayers,  he  favoured  his  petition 
so  far  kindly  as  to  entreat  that  the  Lord  would  of 
His  mercy  grant  Adam  consolation.  And  lo,  the 
very  first  night  that  he  recited  them,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  saw  Adam,  dazed  as  it  were  and 
terrified,  standing  in  a  place  of  great  and  dreadful 
solitude.  He  was  hemmed  in,  moreover,  by  the 
thickest  briars  and  thorns,  and  appeared  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  any  means  of  escape  from  such  soli 
tude,  for  no  way  nor  outlet  was  visible.  And  on 
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each  successive  night,  during  the  whole  of  the 
term,  the  same  vision  appeared  to  Radulfus  with 
out  any  variation.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  how 
ever,  he  informed  Adam  of  the  vision,  but  Adam 
then  assured  him  that  his  condition  had  been 
even  more  fully  made  known  to  himself.  Having 
adjured  Radulfus  not  to  reveal  the  matter  to  a 
single  soul  while  he  was  alive,  Adam  then  began 
to  tell  him  everything  in  the  following  words  :  "As 
I  was  endeavouring,"  said  he,  "to  compose  my 
limbs  for  sleep,  I  beheld  a  man  standing  by  me, 
who  bade  me,  with  a  voice  of  authority,  arise  and 
follow  him,  and  I  should  then  see  things  which 
would  be  pointed  out  to  me.  All  at  once  he  led 
me  into  a  very  spacious  palace,  where  I  beheld 
seated  in  the  place  of  honour,  with  a  host  of 
attendants  in  waiting,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Virgins.  No  sooner  had  I  saluted  her  with  be 
coming  reverence  than  she  said  to  me,  '  Is  it  your 
wish  to  behold  your  condition  ?  Go  then  into  the 
next  room,  and  you  will  find  a  guide  who  will 
show  it  to  you.'  And  when  the  door  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  passed  through  and  found 
myself  in  a  room,  the  circumference  of  which  was 
enormous,  and  it  was  full  of  monks  belonging  to 
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the  different  orders.  All  of  them  were  sitting  with 
their  cowls  let  down,  so  that  their  faces  were 
closely  concealed  to  prevent  any  one  from  recog 
nising  them.  So  I  returned  to  the  Mother  of  pity, 
and  she  bade  me  go  round  the  whole  room  a 
second  time  and  search  diligently.  I  did  so,  and 
still  all  remained  motionless,  neither  could  I  see 
the  face  of  a  single  monk.  And  when  I  returned 
to  her  again,  the  famous  lady  bade  me  work  my 
way  round  the  room  for  the  third  time,  and  with 
out  any  doubt  I  should  then  find  out  what  I 
wanted.  I  obeyed  her  most  obediently,  and 
visited  each  one  as  she  had  given  me  command 
to  do,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  number  rose  up 
and  flung  back  his  cowl,  and  with  uncovered 
face  looked  hard  at  me.  Recognising  him  in  a 
moment,  I  said,  'Are  you  Thomas,  who  was  once 
my  Cellarer  ?  '  He  replied,  '  I  am  that  un 
fortunate  individual.'  'And  how  is  it  with  you?' 
I  said.  '  111  beyond  measure/  he  made  reply, 
'and  far  worse  because  of  thee.  But  I  know,' 
said  he,  'what  thou  seekest  and  what  thou  dost 
desire,  because  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  bade  me 
show  thee  thy  condition.  Come,  therefore,  and 
follow  me.'" 

4 
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The  next  part  of  our  story  relates  how  Adam 
beheld  different  repasts,  and  proceeds  as  follows  : 
"Thomas  then  took  me  into  an  exceeding  great 
and  beautiful  room,  with  tables  laid  on  all  sides, 
after  the  manner  of  a  refectory.  But  these  tables 
were  laden  with  dishes  containing  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  food,  and  from  them  all  arose 
a  most  pleasant  smell,  which  so  wonderfully 
refreshed  my  senses  that  it  appeared  to  me  as 
if  this  fragrant  smell  alone,  without  the  actual 
participation  of  the  food,  could  make  me  live 
for  ever.  And  being  most  wondrously  pleased 
with  it,  I  asked  Thomas  about  this  special  room, 
and  of  them  for  whose  benefit  it  was  so  splendidly 
furnished.  'This,'  replied  he,  'is  the  abode  and 
refectory  of  those  monks  and  poor  lay  brethren 
who  have  borne  with  patient  perseverance  and 
obedience  the  yoke  of  spiritual  and  bodily 
discipline,  and  in  consequence  enjoy  here  day 
by  day  unspeakable  consolations.'  But  when 
I  would  have  lingered  for  a  time  and  refreshed 
myself  in  such  a  pleasant  place,  my  guide 
suffered  me  not,  and  informed  me  that  I  had 
no  part  nor  lot  in  such  an  abode.  He  then 
took  me  at  once  into  another  huge  and  most 
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loathsome  room,  where  I  beheld  on  all  sides 
tables  laden  profusely  with  the  most  horrible 
dishes.  These  contained  the  flesh  of  dead 
bodies,  which  smelled  so  dreadfully  that  even 
though  I  held  my  nostrils  I  could  not  endure 
it.  And  when  I  asked  him  about  this  room,  he 
replied,  'This  is  the  refectory  of  the  cellarers/ 
furnished  for  himself  and  the  companions  whom 
I  had  seen  but  a  short  time  before  sitting  with 
him,  with  their  cowls  let  down  and  their  faces 
covered,  and  for  others  who  like  them  had  been 
accustomed,  for  private  as  well  as  public  reasons, 
to  frequent  the  assemblies  of  kings  and  nobles. 
And  because  they  had  laid  aside,  on  the  plea 
of  necessary  duty  and  general  usefulness,  the 
poor  estate  of  brethren  and  of  a  cloister  life,  for 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  it  is  now  required 
of  them,  as  a  daily  punishment,  that  they  should 
gorge  themselves  on  such  dishes  as  these,  in 
order  that  their  punishment  should  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  their  sin.  'But  come/  said 
he,  'still  further,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
remains.'  So  we  entered  a  third  building,  very 
large,  but  after  the  likeness  of  a  crypt  or  sub 
terranean  cellar.  Then  he  added,  *  Whatsoever 
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thou  dost  behold  now,  consider  carefully  and 
commit  everything  to  memory.'  So  I  glanced 
around,  and  behold,  under  the  roof  of  the 
building,  bodies  were  hanging  close  together 
in  rows.  These  were  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  bodies  of  pigs,  which  were  all  burning 
fiercely  with  a  most  dreadful  and  sulphureous 
fire,  sufficient  to  make  the  fat  on  them  pour 
down  in  quite  a  stream  to  the  ground  below. 
And  now,  underneath  them,  trenches,  dug  out 
in  the  floor  of  the  building,  became  visible — 
the  exact  size  and  measurement  of  a  human 
body;  and  lo,  in  the  trenches  themselves  men 
were  lying  on  their  backs,  all  with  their  mouths 
wide  open,  gulping  down  with  horrible  greediness 
the  sulphureous  fat  which  poured  down  so  fast. 
And  when,  with  great  fear  and  trembling,  I 
inquired  what  place  this  was,  Thomas  gave 
answer  'that  it  had  been  prepared  as  a  dining- 
hall  for  those  abbots  who  had  wasted  their 
time  freely  in  secret  undertakings,  and  whose 
sole  object  had  been  eating  dainties  and  much 
drinking.  For  this  reason,'  said  he,  'they  now 
undergo  in  torment  condign  punishment,  because, 
although  they  had  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
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authority,  they  had,  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God,  sought  only  the  gratification  of  the 
flesh.'  So  I  then  inquired  of  him  whether  I 
too  should  come  to  this  fearful  place  when  I 
died.  And  he  replied,  *  Thou  mayest  know  it 
for  a  certainty,  for  lo,  yonder  empty  trench  awaits 
thy  dead  body.'  Thereupon  he  at  once  pointed 
to  it,  with  the  body  hanging  over  it,  and  said, 
'Now  of  a  truth  thou  hast  seen  thy  condition; 
but  come,  we  must  return  whence  we  came  to 
that  Glorious  Mother  of  Pity.'  And  when  once 
more  he  had  brought  me  into  the  presence  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Thomas  returned  to  his  own 
place.  The  Blessed  Virgin  then  said  to  me, 
'  Now  that  thou  hast  seen  thy  condition,  which 
by  thy  manner  of  life  thou  hast  merited,  it  is 
certain  that  thou  wilt  die,  and  not  live  beyond 
the  solemn  Festival  of  the  Ascension  which  is 
approaching.  But  since  I  am  the  Mother  of 
the  Saviour,  and  Mother  of  Pity,  I  desire,  out 
of  that  pity,  to  offer  thee  a  plan  of  salvation, 
by  means  of  which,  if  thou  so  desirest,  thou 
mayest  be  able  to  lighten  greatly  in  every  respect 
the  punishment  which  has  been  prepared  for 
thee.  During  the  short  time  thou  hast  yet 
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to  live,  thou  must  devote  thy  whole  attention 
to  the  performing  of  some  salutary  penance.' 
Having  said  this,  she  ordered  my  guide  to  take 
me  back  at  once  to  the  place  where  he  had 
found  me.  And  then  when  I  had  come  to  myself 
and  this  terrible  vision  had  passed  away,  such 
sadness  and  trembling  of  heart  agitated  and  dis 
tracted  me,  that  I  could  scarcely  endure  it,  and 
sunk  into  an  incredible  abyss  of  despair.  '  And 
now,  dearest  brother,  I  implore  thee  to  do  this 
one  kindness  for  me  who  am  in  such  misery. 
Use  the  short  time  that  remains  in  giving  me 
the  best  advice.'  Radulfus  immediately  replied, 
*  Of  a  truth  there  is  no  plan  under  the  sun  better 
than  the  one  which  the  Mother  of  Pity  set  before 
thee.  Comply  with  it  therefore  carefully,  and  I 
promise  thee  escape  from  all  thy  perils.'  But 
while  he  thus  spoke,  and  was  about  to  add  further 
useful  advice,  the  wretched  Adam,  who  was  so  sad 
and  agitated,  and  on  whose  countenance  anxiety 
and  misery  were  depicted,  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly 
remembering  all  the  past,  'Alas,  I  feel  sure  that 
salvation  is  impossible  for  such  as  I  am.'  And 
all  in  a  moment  the  poor  miserable  man  lost  his 
reason  and  became  grievously  possessed  with  an 
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evil  spirit.     The  disease  increased  as  these  mental 
paroxysms  recurred,  until  he  became  daily  carried 
away  with  frenzy.     At  last  he  was  put  in  chains 
and  driven  off  to  the  Abbey.     Here  he  was  placed 
in  a  cell  by  himself,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
the  inmates  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  guarded    up  to  the  Festival   of    our   Lord's 
Ascension,    which    had    been    pointed    out    with 
certainty  by  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  last  day  of 
his  life.     Therefore  when  the  day  of  this  solemn 
festival  dawned,  and  when  the  inmates  were  en 
gaged  in  their  devotions  at  the  time  of  the  early 
mass,  and  the  watchers,  relying  on  his   promise, 
had  left  him  alone  and  had  gone  their  different 
ways  into  the  church,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  he  burst  asunder  the  chains  which  held 
him,  and  rushed  shrieking  into  the  church.     And 
when  he  beheld  Radulfus,  his  former  companion, 
clad    in   priestly   vestments,   standing    before   the 
sacred  altar,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  those 
divine    mysteries,    he    was    seized    with    another 
attack,  and  rushing  up  to  him,  flung  both  his  arms 
round  him,  and  shouted  out  again  and  again  in 
the   most   terrible   manner,    '  Help !    pity !    help ! 
pity ! '      The   whole    church   resounded   with    the 
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piteous  cries.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  for 
gotten.  The  worshippers  rushed  forward  to  the 
rescue,  and  could  only  free  the  monk  who  was 
the  celebrant  from  the  madman's  grasp  after  the 
greatest  difficulty.  They  then  took  Adam  back 
to  his  cell,  and  guarded  him  with  greater  care. 
After  all  the  inmates  had  been  present  at  the 
celebration  of  High  Mass,  they  were  once  again 
busily  occupied  in  different  ways,  as  is  the  custom 
of  their  community.  Adam  had  given  more 
trouble  than  usual,  but  at  last,  exhausted  by  his 
struggles,  he  quite  suddenly  breathed  his  last, 
supported  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His 
death  took  place  on  Ascension  Day,  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  foretold."  The  writer  now  proceeds  to 
draw  forth  the  moral  of  this  remarkable  story. 
He  says,  "  Beloved,  in  this  present  case  I  have  been 
careful  to  commit  these  strange  things  to  writing, 
so  that  any  prelate  or  member  of  a  religious  order 
who  shall  read  them  carefully,  may  take  warning 
from  Adam  de  Kendal.  We  have  seen  how  this 
man,  who  had  taken  the  vows  of  a  religious  life, 
fell  away  day  by  day  and  lapsed  into  an  unsteady 
and  profitless  manner  of  life,  because  he  was  un 
mindful  of  the  necessity  of  self-discipline.  And 
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thus  gradually  by  downward  steps  he  came  at  last 
to  the  most  terrible  end.  We  have  seen  him 
eagerly  seeking  to  gain  high  posts  of  honour  and 
the  vain  glory  of  a  deceiving  world  which  he  had 
sworn  to  renounce.  This  man  was  consumed  with 
ambition  of  a  wrong  character.  It  is  evident  that 
he  looked  back  as  did  Lot's  wife,  or  as  the  plough 
man  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.  Like  the  poor 
Hebrews  of  old,  he  despised  the  heavenly  Manna 
and  returned  in  thought  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt. 
He  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  rebuild  Jericho  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  which  lay  under  the  curse 
of  the  True  Joshua.  And  just  as  the  dog  spoken 
of  by  Solomon  is  returned  to  his  own  vomit  again, 
and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  so  it  happened  to  him.  His  good  points 
were  marred  by  the  false  kiss  of  a  smiling  world, 
and  he  fell  into  quite  a  Daedalian  labyrinth,  and 
down  a  precipice  of  irrecoverable  misfortune. 
From  both  of  which — the  kiss  and  the  downfall — 
may  God  with  His  mighty  hand  preserve  those 
who  live  in  the  world,  and  those  too  who  have 
sought  the  cloister." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WIZARD,  MICHAEL  SCOT. 
(Contributed  by  a  Friend.) 

PROBABLY  about  the  year  1290  there  came  to  the 
quiet  Cumbrian  Abbey,  to  seek  repose,  a  renowned 
philosopher  and  traveller,  the  time-worn  Wizard, 
Michael  Scot.  For  a  short  period  before  his  death 
he  dwelt  as  a  monk  at  Holm  Cultram,  and  was 
doubtless  regarded  with  great  wonderment  and 
awe  by  the  peaceful  brethren,  for  his  had  been 
a  life  of  strange  adventure  and  of  marvellous 
ascendency.  There  is  an  ancient  saying  that 
"  Astrology  is  true,  but  the  astrologers  cannot 
find  it."  Adapting  this  quaint  old  proverb,  we 
may  say  that  the  history  of  Michael  Scot,  the 
astrologer,  is  true,  but  historians  cannot  find  it  ; 
or  rather,  they  experience  much  difficulty  in  dis 
entangling  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  picturesque 
fiction  by  which  it  is  overgrown.  Even  the  place 
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of  his  birth  is  contested,  some  chroniclers  assert 
ing  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland,  others  saying 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cumberland.  In  the 
latter  case  he  may  probably  have  acquired  in  the 
monastery  of  Holm  Cultram  some  early  rudi 
ments  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  learning 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated,  to  an  eminent 
degree,  at  the  chief  seats  of  science  of  his  time. 
He  studied  successively  at  Oxford,  Paris,  Sala 
manca,  and  Toledo,  attracted  from  one  country 
to  another  by  an  ardent  desire  to  draw  from 
deeper  and  still  deeper  sources  an  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  those  abstruse  philosophies  for  which 
his  aspiring  intellect  was  athirst.  In  the  Jewish 
settlement  at  Oxford  he  would  find  Hebrew 
instructors,  and  Hebrew  books  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Rabbis,  and  he  would  use  them,  as 
did  his  contemporary  Roger  Bacon,  "  as  a  means 
of  penetrating  through  the  older  world  of  material 
research"1  into  the  fascinating  depths  of  physical 
science.  At  Paris  he  would  enter  the  already 
famous  medical  schools,  and  in  them  attain  pro 
ficiency  in  chemistry  and  medicine.  At  the 
ancient  universities  of  Salamanca  and  Toledo,  he 

1   The  Early  History  of  Oxford.    J.  R.  Green. 
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would  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  black 
arts,  astrology  and  alchemy,  chiromancy  and 
physiognomy.  By  this  persistent  search  for  know 
ledge,  he  gathered  for  himself  even  a  fuller  measure 
of  philosophic  learning  than  that  which  Chaucer, 
a  century  later,  ascribed  to  his  Doctor  of  Physic  : 

"  Well  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 
And  old  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus, 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien, 
Serapion,  Rhasis  and  Avicen, 
Averroes,  Damascene  and  Constantine, 
Bernard  and  Gatisden  and  Gilbertine." 

Bishop  Leslie  thus  speaks  of  the  renowned  astro 
loger:  "  Standing  pre-eminent  for  his  unparalleled 
fame  as  a  philosopher,  astronomer  and  doctor,  he 
is  reputed  to  have  investigated  the  deepest  secrets 
of  the  magic  art."  In  our  days  such  a  combina 
tion  of  characteristics  has  become  obsolete  and 
impossible.  Philosophy  has  flung  the  study  of 
the  black  arts  aside, — Science  has  discarded  sooth 
saying  and  divination, — Medicine  has  freed  herself 
from  the  superstitious  trammels  of  Astrology, 
and  the  thronged  and  busy  workshops  of  elec 
tricians  and  engineers  have  swept  away  the  secret 
laboratories  where  the  dread  alchemist,  in  a  weirdly 
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guarded  solitude,  pursued  his  unhallowed  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the  elixir  of  life. 
But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world's  history,  the 
votaries  of  the  black  arts  exercised  an  extra 
ordinary  power  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men.  The  very  wealth  of  designation  shows  the 
important  part  which  the  wizards  and  witches, 
magicians,  wise  men,  sorcerers,  necromancers,  al 
chemists,  astrologers,  casters  of  horoscopes,  chiro 
mancers,  sibyls,  priests  of  oracles,  soothsayers 
haruspices,  augurs  and  diviners,  have  played  in 
the  olden  times. 

From  that  far-off  day  when  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
magicians  of  Egypt,  vied  with  Moses  before  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,1  the  art  of  magic  has 
flourished,  swaying  the  minds  of  succeeding 
generations,  until  it  appears  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  And  this  was  the  period  of  Michael 

Scot— • 

"  A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 

That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame."'2 

1  2  Timothy  iii.  8.  2  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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Mr.  Warton  says  that  it  was  probably  at  Toledo, 
where  he  would  be  assisted  by  the  learned  Spanish 
Saracens,  that  Michael  Scot  executed  his  trans 
lation  of  Aristotle,  whose  works,  in  accordance  with 
the  scholastic  procedure  of  those  days,  he  trans 
lated  from  Arabic  into  Latin.  For  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were  intro 
duced  into  Western  Europe,  not  so  much  in  their 
original  language,  as  by  means  of  Arabic  ver 
sions  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  or 
derived  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  Syrians  in 
Palestine. 

From  Spain,  Michael  Scot  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  we  hear  of  him  at  Florence  and  Padua.  The 
Italian  historian  Villani  quotes  the  Latin  reply 
given  by  "  the  great  philosopher  Michele  Scotto " 
when  he  was  questioned  respecting  the  fate  of 
Florence — 

"  Non  diu  stabit  stolida  Florentia  florum 
Decidet  in  fcetidum,  dissimulata  vivet." 

He  also  relates  Michael  Scot's  prediction,  "Che 
51  Cane  di  Verona  sarebbe  signore  di  Padova." 
This  oracular  saying  that  "  II  Cane  "  (the  Dog)  of 
Verona  would  be  Lord  of  Padua,  was  curiously 
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enough  fulfilled  when  Cane  della  Scala  of  Verona 
took  possession  of  Padua  in  1329,  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  Wizard's  death.  Boccaccio,  in  the 
eighth  day  of  his  Decameron^  writes:  "  It  is  not 
long  since  there  was  in  this  city  (Florence)  a  great 
master  in  necromancy,  who  was  called  Michele 
Scotto,  because  he  was  from  Scotland."  (Egli 
non  ha  ancora  guari  che  in  questa  citta  fu  un 
gran  maestro  in  negromanzia  il  quale  ebbe  nome 
Michele  Scotto  percio  che  di  Scozia  era.)  At 
Padua,  famous  in  those  days  for  its  schools  of 
magic,  he  delivered  lectures  on  astrology.  In  both 
these  cities,  Dante,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  and  a 
student  at  Padua,  must  have  listened  with  the 
eagerness  of  youth  to  many  a  tradition  of  the 
famous  astrologer,  related  by  those  who  had  seen 
him  in  their  earlier  days,  and  who  would  speak 
of  him  as  being  still  alive  in  his  native  country.  It 
was  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  Wizard 
that  Dante  wrote  (circa  1300)  his  "Vision  of 
Hell,"  in  the  2Oth  canto  of  which  Michael  Scot 
appears,  amidst 

"A  tribe  that  came  along  the  hollow  vale 
In  silence  weeping,  such  their  step  as  walk 
Quires  chanting  solemn  litanies  on  earth." 
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Several  celebrated  magicians  are  pointed  out  in 
this  doleful  company,  amongst  them 

.  "  That  other,  round  the  loins 
So  slender  of  his  shape,  was  Michael  Scot, 
Practis'd  in  ev'ry  slight  of  magic  wile." 

(Trans.  H.  F.  Cary.} 

Or  more  literally,  "  Who  truly  knew  the  game  of 
magic  fraud  " — (Quell'  altro,  che  ne  fianchi  e  cosi 
poco  Michele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente  Delle 
magiche  frode  seppe  il  giuoco." *) 

The  punishment  meted  out  to  this  sad  host  of 
seers  and  witches  was  to  have  their  faces  reversed 
and  set  the  contrary  way  on  their  limbs,  because 
of  their  presumption  in  having  dared  to  predict 
future  events,  so  that  being  deprived  of  the  power 
to  see  before  them,  they  are  constrained  ever  to 
walk  backwards, — 

"  He  who  once  too  far  before  him  wish'd  to  see, 
Now  backward  looks,  and  treads  reverse  his  path." 

This  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  strange  ideas 
of  retributive  justice,  current  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

1  "La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,"  Canto  xx.,  Del? 
Inferno. 
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which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  story  of 
Abbot  Adam's  vision.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  although  the  scenes  depicted  by  Dante  are 
wholly  imaginative,  the  men  and  women  whom  he 
placed  in  them  were  historical  and  real;  and  with 
the  few  masterly  strokes  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
hand  of  genius,  he  has  sketched  many  a  faithful 
portrait  There  is  a  very  precise  significance  in 
his  delineation  of  the  appearance  and  character  of 
Michael  Scot.  The  phrase  "  So  slender  round  the 
loins "  indicates  his  non-Italian  nationality ;  be 
cause,  as  Vellutello  explains,  not  only  the  Scotch, 
but  also  the  English,  Flemings,  and  French  at  that 
time  wore  short  and  plain  suits.  Dante  was 
evidently  taking  the  erudite  rather  than  the  popu 
lar  view  of  the  magician's  supernatural  powers 
when  he  so  briefly  summed  them  up  as  a  "  game 
of  magic  fraud." 

Our  mention  of  the  Italian  cities  has  led  us  to 
introduce  here  the  Florentine  poet's  account  of  his 
visionary  meeting  with  Michael  Scot  "  amongst 
the  spirits  'whelm'd  in  woe ; "  but  between  the 
date  of  his  sojourn  at  Padua,  which  must  have  been 
some  while  previous  to  1250,  and  his  death  in 
1291,  there  intervened  a  wide  stretch  of  time,  com- 
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prising  the  most  momentous  years  of  his  life.  It 
was  perhaps  at  Padua,  whose  schools  of  magic 
were  patronised  by  Frederick  II.,  that  he  became 
associated  with  that  great  monarch.  Frederick, 
who  was  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  has  been  styled  "The  brilliant  Hohen- 
staufen,"  "  The  World's  Wonder  of  his  Age  ; "  and 
even  his  inveterate  enemy,  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  has 
said  of  him  that  in  comparison  with  the  other 
European  Princes  he  was  as  a  dragon  among  little 
serpents.  "  I  will  certainly  either  crush  or  pacify 
the  dragon,  the  little  serpents  will  be  quickly 
trodden  underfoot"  (Contrito  enim  vel  pacificato 
dracone,  cito  serpentuli  conculcabuntur).  But 
Frederick  was  not  easily  pacified  or  crushed  ;  he 
was  several  times  excommunicated,  he  was  de 
posed  by  a  Papal  Bull  issued  from  Lyons,  where 
he  had  driven  the  Pope,  and  his  adherents  were 
frequently  threatened  with  the  curse  of  the  Church ; 
but  he  undauntedly  pursued  his  course.  He  even 
went  so  far  in  his  defiance  of  Papal  supremacy 
that,  while  still  under  the  bann  of  excommuni 
cation,  he  actually  conducted  a  Crusade  and  had 
himself  crowned  King  of  Judaea,  at  Jerusalem ! 
Frederick  appointed  Michael  Scot  to  be  his  astro- 
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loger,  no  mean  distinction  in  those  days,  when 
kings  directed  their  every  movement  by  the  advice 
of  their  astrologers,  when  "the  whole  science  of 
all  surgery"  was  dependent  on  "many  sotill 
enchaunters  and  eke  negrymauncers ; " 1  when 
"  Astronomy  "  was  seriously  considered  "the  better 
part  of  medicine  ; " 2  and  when  it  was  no  mere 
empty  boast  for  an  accredited  magician  to  speak 
thus  :  "  Talk  not  of  kings !  I  scorn  the  poor  com 
parison.  I  am  a  Sage,  and  can  command  the 
elements.  At  least  men  think  I  can,  and  on  that 
thought  I  found  unbounded  empire."3 

Those  who  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
Frederick  must  have  had  stirring  times,  for  not 
only  was  he  a  founder  and  restorer  of  universities, 
an  encourager  of  fine  arts,  a  patron  of  the  learned 
men  whom  he  attracted  to  his  Court — himself  an 
author  and  a  student  of  occult  philosophies,  but 
his  almost  lifelong  warfare  with  the  Popes  kept 
him  continually  traversing  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe.  On  the  death,  in  1250,  of  this  great 
patron,  Michael  Scot  left  Germany,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 

1  Chaucer.  2  Roger  Bacon. 

3  Albumazar,  quoted  in  Quentin  Durward. 
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great  favour  with  both  the  reigning  monarchs.1 
The  young  Scottish  king,  Alexander  III.,  con 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
Edward  I.  greatly  prized  his  counsels.  We  have 
spoken  of  Sir  Michael's  seeking  repose  at  Holm 
Cultram,  but  the  term  was  used  comparatively 
in  contrast  to  the  turmoils  of  the  outside  world,  of 
foreign  lands,  kings'  courts,  and  soldiers'  camps, 
for  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  least  quiet 
times  in  the  history  of  our  abbey.  Not  only  was 
it  kept  in  constant  peril  by  the  border  wars,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  its  Abbots  were  summoned 
to  sit  in  Parliament — a  distinction  which  probably 
indicates  the  wealth  of  the  Abbey  as  much  as  the 
wisdom  of  its  Abbots,  for  many  of  Edward's  par 
liaments  were  convened  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  supplies  for  his  wars.  Camden  in  his 
history  mentions  that  at  Wolsty  Castle  (long  since 
demolished)  the  magic  books  of  Michael  Scot 
were  preserved  till  they  were  mouldering  into 
dust.  These  "  magic  books  "  of  the  Wizard  added 
much  to  the  glamour  of  his  mystic  fame.  Demp 
ster,  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastic^  informs  us  that 

1  "  Non  minus  Edwardo  regi  Angliae,  quam  Alexandro   dum 
viverat,  carus  acceptusquc." — HECTOR  BOETHIUS. 
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he  remembers  to  have  heard  in  his  youth  that  the 
magic  books  of  Michael  Scot  were  still  in  exist 
ence,  but  that  "  they  could  not  be  touched  without 
dread,  because  of  the  tricks  which  were  played  by 
evil  spirits  when  they  were  opened."  Satchells, 
in  his  history  of  the  name  of  Scott,1  affirms  that  in 
1629,  happening  to  be  at  Burgh-under-Bowness  in 
Cumberland,  he  was  shown  by  a  person  named 
Lancelot  Scott  an  extract  from  Sir  Michael 
Scot's  History,  a  work  which  "was  never  yet 
read  through,  nor  never  will,  for  no  man  dare  it 
do."  He  was  then  taken  to  the  Castle  and  shown 
the  work  as  large  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  or  the 
History  of  the  Turks,  hanging  on  an  iron  pin, 
and  had  also  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the  church, 
Michael  Scot's  gravestone.  Tradition  varies 
greatly  concerning  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  but 
most  accounts  agree  that  his  magical  books  were 
buried  in  his  grave,  and  that  he  died  in  extreme 
old  age  in  I29I.2  He  must  have  been  a  prolific 
writer,  for  the  following  are  some  of  the  works, 

1  Vide  Rev.  Jas.  Taylor,  author  of  the  Pictorial  History  of 
Scotland. 

•2  "Vixit  usque  in  ultimam  senectutem,  et  attigit  annum 
MCCXCI.  quo  obiisse  certum." — DEMPSTER. 
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amongst  many  others,  ascribed  to  him  :  A  Com 
mentary  upon  Aristotle  (printed  in  Venice  in 
1496);  Avicennam  de  Animalibus  ex  Arabico  in 
Latinum  transtulit;  De  Secretis  Natures;  Qucestio 
curiosa  de  Natura ;  Solis  et  Lunce — a  book  of 
alchemy,  treating  of  the  transmutation  of  metals 
(Strasburg,  1622) ;  Mensa  Philosophica  (a  treatise 
on  chiromancy  and  astrology),  Leipsic,  1603, 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  The 
Philosophers  Banquet,  1633.  Mr.  Gary,  writing 
about  1805,  says:  "Among  the  Canonici  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  I  have  seen  the  astrological  works 
of  Michael  Scot  on  vellum,  with  an  illuminated 
portrait  of  him  at  the  beginning"  (Canonici  MSS., 
No.  520).  Such  was  the  man  who  spent  some  of 
his  latter  days  in  the  monastery  of  Holm  Cultram. 
Whether  he  died  there,  or  whether,  still  impelled 
by  the  restless  spirit  of  travel,  he  made  one  last 
journey  to  Melrose  or  to  Glenluce,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  decisively  to  say;  for  in  all  three  of  these 
Abbeys  he  has  had  assigned  to  him  a  legendary 
burial-place.  If  the  "massy  stone"  which  the 
"moonbeams  kissed"  through  the  exquisite  east 
oriel  of  Melrose  does  not  really  cover  the  Wizard's 
grave,  at  any  rate  the  site  was  ben  trovato  for  the 
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poet's  purpose,  for  nothing  could  be  more  thrilling 
than  the  description  of  the  midnight  opening  of 
the  tomb  by  the  aged  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  Aisle 
and  William  of  Deloraine,  "good  at  need,"  nor 
more  wondrous  than  the  sight  they  saw — 

"  Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolPd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 
His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee; 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face, 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace."  l 

The  seal  which  poetic  genius  has  set  on  the 
"secret  nook"  and  the  "broad  flagstone"  in 
the  chancel  of  Melrose  Abbey  may  some  day 
be  either  ratified  or  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
excavator's  prosaic  spade.  But  at  the  present 

1  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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time  no  man  can  point  to  any  special  spot  and 
say  with  irreverent  scoff,  "  Here  is  all  that  remains 
of  a  whilom  impostor." — No  one  can  tell  where 
Michael  Scot  lies  buried.  And  after  all  it  is 
most  fitting  that  thus  much  of  mystery  should 
still  enshroud  the  sleeping  ashes  of  the  mighty 
Wizard.  And  so,  in  his  unknown  resting-place 
we  leave  him — if  it  be  not  at  Holm  Cultram  let 
others  contend  for  Melrose  or  Glenluce.  We  are 
satisfied  to  let  the  great  necromancer,  whom  our 
forefathers  dreaded,  rest  in  peace,  trusting  that  his 
played-out  game  of  magic  fraud  has  been  expiated 
and  forgiven,  and  that  "  his  soul  has  gotten  grace." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BUILDING  OF  WULSTEY  CASTLE— EDWARD  I. 
AT  SKINBURNESS  —  CHURCH  AT  NEWTON 
ARLOSH  BUILT  —  ABBEY  IMPOVERISHED  — 
FREQUENT  ATTACKS  MADE  BY  THE  SCOTS. 

IT  is  hard  to  realise,  living  as  we  do  in  these  peace 
ful  days,  the  many  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
which  formerly  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  back  at  the  raid  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  1216,  to 
understand  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  ill-used 
monks  to  have  some  strongly  fortified  place  wherein 
to  bestow  their  precious  valuables.  We  find  them 
selecting  a  place  about  five  miles  to  the  west  of 
their  Abbey,  called  Wulstey.  Here,  according  to 
Camden,  a  castle  was  "  built  by  the  Abbots  for  the 
securing  of  their  treasures,  their  books,  and  their 
charters,  against  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  Scots. 
Here,  they  say,  were  long  preserved  the  magic 
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books  of  Michael  Scot,  till  they  were  mouldering 
into  dust.  He  was  a  monk  of  this  place  about  the 
year  1290,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the 
mathematics,  and  other  abstruse  parts  of  learning, 
that  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a  conjurer;  and 
a  vain,  credulous  age  has  handed  down  I  know  not 
what  miracles  done  by  him."  The  depredations 
caused  by  the  Scots  were  checked  for  a  time  by  the 
presence  of  the  English  king,  Edward  I.,  who  en 
camped  in  the  Holme,  using  the  then  important 
town  of  Skinburness  as  a  military  and  naval  base. 
But  though  the  presence  of  such  a  large  force  as  he 
had  with  him  prevented  these  inroads,  yet  it  had 
another  effect,  viz.,  to  impoverish  the  Abbey  in  a 
terrible  manner.  The  monks  were  compelled  to 
provide  money  and  provisions  for  the  King's  service. 
There  are  several  interesting  entries  in  the  Patent 
Rolls,  Ed.  I.,  granting  protection  for  men  and  ships 
sent  by  the  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram  to  Ireland  for 
provisions.  This  protection  was  doubtless  carried 
out  by  the  fleet  which  Edward  had  caused  to  be 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  following 
extract1  relating  to  this  fleet  is  of  special  value : — 
"In  the  end  of  the  year  1298  the  Barons  were 

]  Cinque  Ports,  Historic  Town  Series,  Montague  Burrows. 


i,  Ground  Plan  of  Church;  2,  First  Storey  in  Tower;  3,  Upper  Storey. 


VIEW    OF    NEWTON    ARLOSH,    WITH    PLANS    OF    CHURCH 
AND    TOWER. 
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warned  to  have  the  whole  of  their  service  of  fifty- 
seven  ships  ready  for  the  expedition  of  the  next 
year.     Of  these  Edward  selected  thirty,  but  they 
did  not  actually  start  until   1300.     The  average  of 
the  crews  now  reached  thirty-four ;  but  the  vessels 
still  carried  only  one  mast.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of 
this  fleet  is  that  it  is  the  first  of  those  furnished  by 
the    Cinque   Ports,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
Admiral,  and  Gervase  Alard  was  one  of  their  own 
men  born  and  bred.     He  was  ordered  to  take  his 
fleet  to  Skynburness,  in  the  Firth  of  Solway,  where 
he   would    be   in   the   neighbourhood   of  Carlisle, 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  army.     The  king  had 
discovered  that  this  was  the  best  side  by  which  to 
invade,  and  Kirkcudbright  the  best  basis  of  opera 
tions  in   Scotland.      Exactly  the   same  plan  was 
pursued  in  all  three  of  Edward's  campaigns  in  1300- 
1 303- 1 306.    The  movements  of  the  fleet  are  obscure 
enough,  nor  do  we  know  how  the  work  of  convey 
ing  troops  and  stores  was  distributed  among  the 
ships  of  the  Ports  and  those  which  were  summoned 
generally  from  places  outside  of  the  Confederation." 
But  the  work  was  done  ;  and,  we  may  feel  con 
fident,   in   a   manner   not   unworthy    of   the   best 
traditions  of  English  seamanship.     As  the  visitor 
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wends  his  way  nowadays  from  Silloth  to  Skin- 
burness,  he  must  have  a  very  vivid  imagination  if 
he  is  to  try  and  picture  in  his  mind  the  scenes  of 
activity  with  which  the  neighbourhood  was  once 
upon  a  time  so  familiar.  Troops  marching;  vessels 
discharging  all  kinds  of  munitions  of  war ;  merchants 
haggling  over  a  bargain;  the  quarters  of  Edward 
I.  with  the  noblest  of  the  land  ever  coming  and 
going  ;  soldiers  and  civilians  conversing  eagerly 
about  the  chances  of  the  campaign — in  fact,  Skin- 
burness  would  be  at  that  time  the  rendezvous  of  as 
motley  a  throng  as  ever  met  together.  In  1301 
Edward  made  Skinburness  a  free  borough,  and  gave 
permission  to  the  Abbot  of  Holm  to  hold  a  market 
there  once  a  week — "  the  said  market  to  be  held 
out  of  doors  in  some  fixed  place  named  by  the 
Abbot."  He  also  gave  permission  for  "  a  fair  to  be 
held  each  year  lasting  seventeen  days,  viz.,  on  the 
Vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  for 
the  fifteen  days  following,  provided  that  their 
markets  and  fair  did  not  prove  detrimental  to  any 
neighbouring  markets  and  fairs."  In  like  manner, 
Bishop  Halton  of  Carlisle  being  informed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Skinburness  were  at  a  great  distance 
from  all  manner  of  divine  service,  granted  power 
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to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holm  Cultram  to 
erect  a  church  there,  which  should  be  endowed 
with  all  manner  of  tithes,  and  enjoy  full  parochial 
rights. 

The  Abbot  and  Convent  were  to  have  the 
advowson,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  his 
successors  all  ordinary  jurisdiction.  But  unfore 
seen  circumstances  soon  altered  the  case.  For 
in  1305  we  find  the  following  statement  in  the 
parliament  records: — "  At  the  petition  of  the  Abbot 
requesting  that  whereas  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  marks  to  the  king  for  a  fair  and  market 
to  be  had  in  Skinburnese,  and  now  that  town, 
together  with  the  way  leading  to  it,  is  carried 
away  by  the  sea,  the  king  would  grant  that  he 
may  have  such  fair  and  market  at  his  town  of 
Kirkeby  Johan  instead  of  the  other  place  aforesaid, 
and  that  his  charter  upon  this  may  be  renewed; 
it  is  answered,  Let  the  first  charter  be  annulled, 
and  then  let  him  have  a  like  charter  in  the  place 
as  he  desireth."  In  the  Abbot's  petition  he  speaks 
of  "the  different  and  terrible  inroads  of  the  sea." 
In  the  present  day  the  people  have  good  cause  to 
complain  of  the  same  terrible  inroads  of  the  sea, 
for  many  times  they  have  lost  heavily  in  sheep 
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and  cattle  when  a  big  tide  driven  by  the  fury  of 
the  wind  has  reached  an  unexpected  height.  On 
the  28th  day  of  March,  1305,  the  charter  of 
Edward  was  renewed,  being  dated  from  West 
minster.  And  for  the  same  reason  as  it  seemeth, 
the  church  also  was  removed  to  Kirkby  Johan  or 
Newton  Arlosh.  For  Bishop  Halton,  by  his 
charter  bearing  date  at  Linstock  the  nth  of 
April,  1304,  setting  forth  that  "the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holm 
Cultram  are  far  distant  from,  and  not  within  the 
limits  of  any  parish,  and  considering  their  im 
poverished  condition  owing  to  the  hostile  invasions 
and  depredations  of  the  Scots,  grants  to  them 
licence  to  build  a  chapel  or  church  within  their 
territory  of  Arlosh,  with  all  parochial  rights,  and 
all  the  tithes  within  their  territories,  to  the  use 
of  their  monastery,  with  power  to  them  to  present 
a  priest  for  institution  upon  a  vacancy,  allowing 
him  £4.  a  year,  and  room  for  a  house  and  curti 
lage.  And  in  token  of  subjection  he  to  pay  out 
of  the  said  £4  half  a  mark  yearly  to  the  Bishop 
in  the  name  of  a  cathedraticum,  and  forty  pence 
to  the  Archdeacon  for  procurations."  Thus  it  was 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  on  the 
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border  came  to  be  erected.  Its  appearance  from 
the  road  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  upon  its 
completion;  but  of  late  years  the  building  has 
been  enlarged  and  altered.  The  tower  was 
especially  strong,  and  capable  of  withstanding 
any  sudden  attack  from  the  Scots.  The  following 
description  of  it  is  taken  from  Lyson's  History  of 
Cumberland: — 

"  On  the  ground-floor  in  the  tower  is  a  vaulted 
chamber,  thirteen  feet  square,  with  a  small  aperture, 
eighteen  inches  high  and  nine  inches  wide,  on  the 
west  side;  over  this  was  a  chamber  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions,  with  three  narrow  windows,  or  rather  arrow- 
slits  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides :  it  had  a  fire 
place  on  the  south  side,  and  a  passage  through  the 
wall  at  the  north-west  corner,  leading  to  a  larger  opening. 
The  chamber  on  the  upper  storey  is  of  the  same  dimen 
sions,  nearly  resembling  that  on  the  first  floor,  except 
that  it  has  a  fourth  window  on  the  east  side,  and  no  fire 
place.  There  is  a  stone  staircase  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  tower,  leading  to  the  upper  chambers.  So 
great  was  the  attention  paid  to  security  in  the  con 
struction  of  this  edifice,  that  the  principal  window  at  the 
east  end,  over  where  the  altar  stood,  is  only  eleven 
inches  in  width." 
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In  connection  with  this  church  we  find  the 
following  interesting  statements  which  may  be 
given  here,  before  resuming  the  history  of  the 
Abbey:— 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  one  Abbot  Gregory 
being  more  desirous  of  gain  than  any  Abbot  before  him, 
was  the  first  that  demanded  tithe  of  the  copyholders  of 
the  said  Lordship,  which  all  the  Abbots  before  him  did 
never  require.  Then  he,  finding  the  land  freed  from 
tithe  by  the  law,  made  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  saying 
in  the  said  petition  that  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  the 
houses  unless  His  Majesty  would  grant  him  a  parish 
church  whereby  he  might  erect  a  parson,  and  the  said 
parson  might  call  for  tithes.  Whereupon  at  the  said 
petition  there  was  a  parish  church  granted,  and  then  the 
Abbot  made  a  parson;  and  the  said  parson  calling  for 
tithe  in  kind  could  not  get  it  by  the  law,  but  the  Abbot 
being  their  landlord  compelled  many  of  them  to  agree 
for  fear  of  his  displeasure — some  for  bushels  of  Bigg; 
some  for  bushels  of  Bigg-meale;  some  for  bushels  of  oats, 
and  some  for  bushels  of  oatmeale,  and  some  for  money 
yearly.  And  so  many  copyhold  tenants  as  stood  to  the 
law,  and  regarded  not  the  lord's  favour,  were  freed  by 
prescription  from  paying  either  tithe  corn  or  tithe  hay 
to  this  day.  This  parish  church  of  Newton  Arlosh  was 
never  made  use  of  by  the  Abbot  nor  by  any  since,  but 
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only  for  a  show  to  deceive  the  people  with,  that  they 
might  have  tithe  corn  and  hay." 

The  above  remarks  appear  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  libel  on  the  Abbot  and  his  successors,  and 
certainly  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  ex  parte 
statement.  The  next  extract  is  pathetic  in  the 
extreme : — 

"About  1580  the  chapel  of  Newton  Arlosh  did 
decay :  the  door  stood  open  :  sheep  lay  in  it :  about 
fifteen  years  since  the  roof  fell  down,  and  the  lead  was 
taken  away  by  some  of  the  tenants  and  converted  into 
salt  pans." 

For  about  250  years  it  remained  in  this  ruinous 
condition,  but  now  has  been  put  into  excellent 
order,  and  is  used  regularly  as  the  parish  church. 
We  must  now  return  for  a  while  to  the  days  of 
Edward  I.,  for  there  are  many  things  of  interest 
connected  with  his  visits  to  Holm  Cultram.  In 
April  1298  a  commission  was  granted1  to  John  de 
Lyghegrines  and  Adam  de  Crokedayk  to  inquire, 
by  the  oath  of  foresters  and  verderers  of  the 
Forest  of  Englewode  and  good  men  of  the  County 
of  Cumberland,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  de 

1  Pat.  Roll,,  26  Ed.  I.,  mem.  21. 
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Clifford,  justice  of  that  Forest,  or  his  deputy, 
whether  the  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram  (who  asserts 
that  by  charters  of  the  king's  ancestors  he  ought 
to  have,  as  his  predecessors  have  always  had, 
common  of  pasture  for  his  stud,  his  draught  oxen 
which  draw  timber  and  other  necessaries,  and  his 
swine,  in  all  places  between  the  rivers  of  Caldewe 
and  Alne  (Ellen)  in  the  said  Forest,  both  within 
the  lands  which  Geoffrey  de  Nevill  and  William 
de  Vesey,  heretofore  justices  of  that  Forest,  caused 
to  be  enclosed  for  the  king's  profit ;  and  elsewhere 
between  the  said  rivers)  has  sufficient  pasture 
without  the  said  lands  for  his  stud,  draught  oxen, 
and  swine,  or  not."  This  commission  was  the  result 
of  a  petition1  by  "the  Chaplains  and  Abbot  of  the 
Convent  of  Holmcoltram  to  the  king — that  they 
may  have  and  enjoy  the  estate  which  they  formerly 
had  by  charter  from  King  Richard  in  Englewode, 
paying  to  the  king  therefore  100  marks  a  year." 
Again,  in  October  1300,  we  find  a  "Commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  to  Adam  de  Crokedayk  on 
complaint  of  the  Abbot  of  Holmcoltram,  that 
William  de  Mulcastre  lately,  while  he  was  sheriff, 
took  some  of  the  Abbot's  carts  laden  with  victuals 

1  Ancient  Petitions,  No.  5717. 
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and  other  goods  on  the  high  road  in  the  middle  of 
the  City  of  Carlisle,  with  the  oxen  and  other 
beasts,  and  refused  to  let  them  be  replevied ; 
carried  away  his  oats,  took  away  a  boat  with  its 
gear  worth  loos,  at  Skynburness."1  In  the  same 
month  and  in  the  same  year  an  unusual  scene  was 
witnessed  at  the  Abbey,  for  "  King  Edward  in 
person  released  (Robert  Wischeart)  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  from  his  imprisonment  and  received  his 
allegiance  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot,  and  the  French 
Envoys."2  This  was  not  the  only  visit  paid  by 
the  king,  for  in  1307,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  there  once  again  awaiting  his  army. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and 
find  the  following  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
Close  Rolls  and  elsewhere  : — "  To  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Holmcultram.  The  king  has  caused 
Thomas  de  Ardern,  who  served  the  king  and  his 
father,  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  requests  them  to 
admit  him  into  their  house,  and  to  find  him  food 
and  clothing,  etc.,  for  his  lifetime."3  "  To  the 

1  Pat.  Roll.,  28  Ed.  I.,  mem.  4. 

2  Rymcr  Feeder  a,  torn,  ii.,  p.  868. 

3  3  Ed.  II.,  mem.  26  (July  22,  1309). 
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Abbot  of  Holmcoltram.  Request  that  he  will  bind 
himself,  together  with  Andrew  de  Harcla  and 
Robert  de  Leyburn,  to  I.  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
the  Prior  of  Carlisle  for  repayment  to  them  at  the 
Feast  of  All  Saints  of  the  money  that  they  shall 
deliver  to  the  King's  clerk,  Gilbert  de  Bromlegh,  of 
the  tenth  of  the  clergy  for  six  years,  unless  the 
King  in  the  meantime  satisfy  them  from  an  aid  to 
be  granted  by  the  clergy,  or  from  elsewhere,  the 
King  having  required  the  Bishop  and  Prior  to 
deliver  him  the  said  money  upon  the  said  security, 
as  the  prelates  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  lent 
him  the  money  of  the  said  tenth  in  aid  of  the  war 
in  Scotland  upon  security  for  repayment  found  by 
John  de  Sandale  and  others."1  The  next  is  a 
"  Petition  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holm- 
coltran  to  the  King,  showing  how  they  have  been 
plundered  and  spoiled  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  of 
late  burned  and  wasted,  their  cattle  driven,  horses, 
oxen  and  cows  to  the  value  of  £$oo  and  more,  so 
impoverished  themselves  that  they  cannot  serve 
God  without  help,  begging  him  to  give  them  the 
advowson  of  Burgh  under  Staynesmore,  in  West- 
merland,  in  his  patronage,  in  amendment  of  their 

1  8  Ed.  II.,  mem.  35  (Aug.  12,  1314). 
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poor  condition."1  Endorsed:  "The  King  under 
stands  that  Sir  Robert  de  Clifford  claimed  it,  and 
his  heir  being  under  age  and  in  the  King's  ward, 
nothing  can  be  done  till  after  his  majority."  The 
following  note  is  of  great  interest: — "The  King  con 
sidering  that  the  House  of  Holmcoltran,  a  daughter 
of  Melros  in  Scotland,  cannot  elect  a  successor  to 
its  late  Abbot  Robert,  without  the  presence  of  the 
Abbot  of  Melros,  grants  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
latter  and  two  fellow  monks  to  attend  the 
election."2  How  sadly  impoverished  the  Abbey 
became,  owing  to  the  numerous  demands  made 
upon  it,  we  may  gather  from  the  subjoined 
account : — "  To  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Tynterne.  Request  that  they  will  admit  into 
their  house  and  associate  with  their  collegium 
brother  William  de  Bromfield,  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Holmcoltram,  whom  the  King  is 
sending  to  them,  and  that  they  will  administer 
to  him  the  necessities  of  life,  as  one  of  their 
brethren,  until  the  King  shall  cause  ordinance  to 
be  made  concerning  his  estate,  or  until  the  House 
of  Holmcoltram,  which  is  of  the  same  order  as 

1  Col.  of  Scotch  Documents  (Bain),  vol.  iii.,  No.  529  (1315-16). 

2  Bain,  vol.  iii.,  No.  605  (Aug.  1318). 
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they  are,  shall  be  relieved  from  its  oppressions, 
as  the  King  wishes  to  provide  for  some  time  for 
certain  of  the  monks  of  that  house,  in  other  houses 
of  the  same  order,  because  the  possessions  and 
goods  of  the  Abbey  have  been  so  wasted  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  that  they  are  now 
insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Abbot  and 
Convent.  They  are  to  certify  the  King  of  their 
proceedings  herein,  by  their  letters  by  the  bearer 
of  the  presents."1  The  next  extract  shows  us  that 
even  in  the  most  troublous  times  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  that  every  Abbot  must  attend 
the  General  Chapter,  was  faithfully  and  loyally 
carried  out :  "  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Port  of  Dover. 
Order  to  permit  the  Abbot  of  Holmcoltram,  of 
the  Cistercian  Order,  who  is  going  to  his  Chapter 
General  at  Citeaux,  by  the  King's  licence,  to 
cross  from  that  port,  with  £10  for  the  expenses 
of  himself  and  his  train."2  But  the  Abbey  was 
yet  to  suffer  many  invasions  by  the  Scotch,  and 
become  even  more  impoverished.  After  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  English  at  Bannockburn 
in  1314,  the  northern  counties  were  placed  for  a 

1  Close  Roll,  13  Ed.  II.,  mem.  18  (Aug.  18,  1319). 

2  Close  Roll,  15  Ed.  II.,  mem.  30  (Aug.  18,  1321). 
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time  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  In  1315 
Andrew  de  Harcla  made  his  gallant  and  successful 
defence  of  Carlisle,  and  was  subsequently  put  to 
death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Robert  Bruce 
harried  the  whole  country-side  by  way  of 
revenging  himself  upon  the  English.  In  1322 
he  entered  the  county  once  more,  burned  Rose 
Castle,  and  marched  on  to  Holm  Cultram,  which 
he  pillaged  unmercifully,  although  his  father's 
body  lay  buried  there.  Five  years  afterwards 
there  was  a  truce  for  a  time,  and  to  this  period 
belong  the  two  following  extracts,  which  are  both 
dated  February  1327.  The  first  is  "To  the 
Abbot  of  King's  Beaulieu.  Order  to  permit 
Gilbert  de  Walton,  Abbot  of  Grey  Abbey  in 
Ireland,  a  daughter  House  of  the  Abbey  of  Holm- 
coltram,  who  is  in  custody  in  the  Abbey  of  King's 
Beaulieu  by  the  late  King's  order,  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Holmcoltram,  with  brother  Thomas  de 
Talkan,  a  monk  of  the  latter  house,  as  Robert  de 
Barton  and  Robert  Parnyng  of  Co.  Cumberland, 
have  mainperned  before  the  King  in  Chancery 
to  have  the  body  of  Gilbert  before  him,  when 
desired."1  The  next  is  a  "Licence  for  the  Abbot 

1  Close  Roll,  I  Ed.  III.,  part  i.,  mem.  18  (Feb.  2,  1327). 
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of  Holmcoltram  and  any  of  his  monks  to  go  to 
Scotland  during  the  truce,  to  survey  his  grange  in 
Galloway,  and  treat  with  the  Abbot  of  Melrose, 
his  superior,  touching  the  condition  of  his  house, 
and  the  rule  of  his  order,  provided  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  monks  nor  their  retinue  carry  any 
letters  prejudicial  to  the  King  or  realm  with  them, 
reveal  any  secrets  of  the  realm,  or  do  any  act  likely 
to  injure  the  King  or  any  of  his  lieges."1 

In  January  1331  we  find  Edward  III.  granting 
"Pardon2  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holm 
coltram  in  consideration  of  their  losses  by  the 
frequent  forays  of  the  Scots,  of  ^113  6s.  Sd.  out 
of  £21$  6s.  8d.,  due  by  them  for  victuals  purchased 
from  the  late  king ;  and  grant  that  they  may  pay 
the  balance  by  half-yearly  payments  of  loos,  from 
Easter  next."  Again,  we  find  in  March  1332  a 
"  Licence3  after  inquisition,  ' Ad  quod  damnuml 
and  in  consideration  of  the  great  losses  caused  to 
the  Abbey  by  the  frequent  forays  of  the  Scots,  for 
the  alienation  in  mortmain  by  John  Gernoun  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 

1  Pat.  Roll,  i  Ed.  III.,  mem.  29  (Feb.  1327). 

2  Pat.  Roll,  5  Ed.  III.,  part  i.,  mem.  35. 

3  Pat.  Roll,  6  Ed.  III.,  part  i.,  mem.  12. 
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Holm  Cultrarri,  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Wiggeton, 
and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  that  town  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  to  find  four  monks  of  the 
Order  as  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily 
in  the  Abbey  Church,  and  two  secular  chaplains 
to  do  the  like  in  Wiggeton  Church,  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  King  in  life,  for  his  soul  after  death, 
and  for  the  souls  of  the  said  John  and  Margaret, 
and  of  her  ancestors  ;  and  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  church  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent." 

The  next  incident  of  interest  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  record  is  to  be  found  in  a  Parlia 
mentary  Petition  dated  October,  1385.  It  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Petition1  to  the  King  by  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Holmcoltram  in  Cumberland,  showing 
how  they  ransomed  their  church  and  Abbey  from 
the  Scots  for  a  year  for  £200,  or  it  would  have 
been  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his 
forces ;  and  as  they  dare  not  pay  without  the 
King's  sanction,  asking  him  to  allow  them  to  pay 
the  money  to  Sir  Archibald  of  Douglas,  not 
withstanding  the  common  law  statute  forbidding 
such."  Endorsed  :  "  As  they  did  it  under  necessity, 
the  King  has  granted  his  charter  of  pardon." 

1  Col.  of  Scotch  Documents  (Bain),  vol.  iv.,  No.  343. 
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November,  1385  :  "The  King  pardons  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  their  contempt  as  above."1  In  1392 
the  King  of  Scotland  harried  all  the  country  as  far 
as  Cockermouth  and  the  Abbey  Holme.  It  is  hard 
to  realise  nowadays  all  that  the  Abbey  passed 
through  for  so  many  years,  but  though  no  infor 
mation  is  forthcoming  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years,  we  still  find  the  Abbot  and  monks  in  terror 
of  the  Scots,  as  the  following  extract  proves.  In 
April,  1527,  we  find  a  "Memorandum2  concerning 
a  bill  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Holme  on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  often  in 
great  danger  from  the  Scots,  praying  that  they 
may  be  discharged  from  the  offices  of  collectors  of 
dismes,  aids,  loans,  and  other  exactions."  And  it 
will  be  further  noticed,  that  after  the  dissolution 
of  this  great  Abbey,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
urged  for  preserving  the  church  was  that  it  was 
"a  greate  ayde,  socor,  and  defence  agenst  our 
neighbours  the  Scots." 

1  Pat.  9,  Rich.  II.,  part  i.,  mem.  5. 

2  State  Paper  Calendar,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  No.  3053. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LAST  FOUR  ABBOTS  OF  HOLM  CULTRAM, 
WITH  A  RECORD  OF  CERTAIN  NOTABLE 
EVENTS  WHICH  OCCURRED  PREVIOUS  TO 
THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  HOUSE — THE 
SURRENDER,  AND  THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE 
WHO  SIGNED  IT. 

IT  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the  position  of  an 
Abbot  was  not  always  an  enviable  one.  And  of 
this  we  find  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
Deveys,  who  was  elected  to  Holm  Cultram  in 
1531.  For  some  reason  or  other  his  election 
seems  to  have  caused  a  great  amount  of  ill-will  in 
the  House,  and  especially  to  one  of  the  monks 
named  Gawyn1  Borrodaile,  who  made  his  enmity 
so  apparent  that  when  Deveys  died  suddenly  in 

1  The  name  of  Gawyn  appears  as  a  lingering  touch  of  the  ancient 
days  when  good  King  Arthur  with  his  trusty  knights,  and  among 
them  Gawain,  "  Sir  Gawain  of  the  Court,"  rode  abroad  throughout 
the  northern  land  "to  thrust  the  heathen  from  the  Roman  Wall." 
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the  following  year,  there  were  many  witnesses  who 
declared  that  it  was  from  the  effects  of  poison 
administered  by  the  aforesaid  Borrodaile.  A 
strict  inquiry  was  ordered,  and  the  case  appears 
very  black  indeed  against  the  accused  monk. 
Upon  information  supplied  by  a  man  named 
Robert  Cokett,1  of  Bolton  Percye  in  Yorkshire, 
and  on  the  authority  of  certain  letters  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,2  Borrodaile  was  sent  off  to 
Furness  Abbey.  He  was  kept  there  in  close 
custody  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks ;  and  Roger, 
the  Abbot  of  Furness,  describes  him  in  a  letter  to 
Cromwell  as  being  "a  masterful  man,  and  one 
who  hath  secret  bearers." 

Every  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  secure 
his  release  and  obtain  leave  for  him  to  return  to 
Holm  Cultram.  John,  Abbot  of  Byland,  writes  to 
Cromwell  that  he  has  "  received  his  letters  to  take 


1  State  Paper  Calendar,  vol.  vi.,  Nos.  985,  986. 

2  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  been  a  confidential  servant  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  taken,  on  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  into  the 
service  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  principal  Secretary  of  State,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  "Vice-Regent  of  the  King  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
within  the  realm." 
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into  custody  Gawyn  Borradaile  of  Tholme"  *  (Holm 
Cultram),  who  accordingly  has  been  sent  to  him 
by  the  Abbot  of  Furness.  But  he  desires  "authority 
to  restore  him  to  his  house  again,  as  it  is  well 
known  his  accusers  cannot  verify  their  statements." 
Then  Thomas  Legh  2  writes  to  Cromwell  and  says  : 
"  I  am  instantly  labored  to  by  the  Abbots  of 
Fountains  and  Byland,  visitors  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  in  the  North,  to  write  in  favour  of  a  monk 
of  Tholme  named  Gawyn  Borrodaile,  who  has  done 
the  King  good  service,  but  now  is  kept  out  of  his 
house  by  malice  and  wrong  information  sent  to 
you.  The  said  Abbots  and  the  whole  country 
testify  his  innocency.  They  desire  to  have  a 
commission  to  sit  upon  him  and  his  accusers, 
according  to  the  statutes  and  rules  of  his  religion, 
and  that  he  may  be  punished  if  he  has  offended,  or 
restored  to  his  house." 3  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Abbot  of  Holm,  Thomas  Yerbye,  held  an 
examination  in  the  Chapter  House,  concerning  the 
death  of  Deveys,  his  predecessor.4  And  it  must 

1  State  Paper  Calendar,  vol.  vi.,  No.  987. 

3  Dr.  Thomas  Legh  was  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer  in  holy  orders. 
s  State  Paper  Calendar,  vol.  vi.,  No.  985. 

4  State  Paper  Calendar,  vol.  vi. ,  No.  988. 
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have  been  a  stirring  scene  as  one  witness  after 
another  got  up  to  speak  for  or  against  the  sus 
pected  murderer.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  give 
much  of  their  evidence.  Dan  Wm.  Watson  says 
he  knows  nothing  but  from  "  the  rehearse  "  of  dan 
Ric.  Godfraye,  who  said  that  "if  dan  Matthew 
Deveys  were  chosen  Abbot,  he  should  not  continue 
one  year."  Godfraye  also  says  that  "  dan  Gawen 
Borradale  said  if  he  (Gawen)  were  not  appointed 
Abbot,  the  youngest  monk  in  the  house  within 
seven  years  should  not  covet  to  be  Abbot." 

Anthony  Ryson  says  that  Deveys  knew  the 
same  words  before  he  was  Abbot. 

Arthur  Nicolson  confirms  Watson's  statement, 
and  says  that  "when  Deveys  was  sick  'the 
Sawray'  went  to  Penrith,  and  as  he  went,  asked 
John  Ydille  after  their  master,  and  being  told  he 
was  sore  sick,  said  he  would  be  past  sickness  before 
they  returned." 

John  Alanbye  says  that  "  Borrodaile  said  before 
some  person  of  the  London  house,  that  rather  than 
Matthew  were  Abbot,  he  would  kill  him  with  his 
own  hand." 

After  Ydyll  had  been  examined,  he  came  in  of 
his  own  accord  and  said  that  when  Deveys  first 
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fell  sick  he  asked  him  for  leave  to  go  to  Penrith, 
and  on  the  way  asked  Borrodaile  how  the  Abbot 
was,  and  Borrodaile  said  "he  would  soon  have  done 
that  he  would  in  this  world." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the 
examination  of  temporal  men  and  women  who 
were  about  him  when  sick. 

Robert  Chamber  the  younger  fell  sick  when 
Deveys  was  dead.  Thomas  Cokett,  Deveys'  uncle, 
fell  sick  in  the  same  way.  These  two  were  with 
him  night  and  day,  and  ate  and  drank  with  him. 
Robert  Chamber  has  made  good  that  Borrodaile 
was  at  the  dresser  at  the  second  course  the  night 
before  the  Abbot  sickened.  Wm.  Deveys,  "his 
carnal  brother,"  has  proved  that  Borrodaile  was  at 
the  first  and  second  courses  on  the  said  night,  and 
stood  on  the  cook's  right  hand.  Ric.  Stanelaye 
says  that  "  if  any  man  was  the  occasion  of  Devey's 
death,  it  was  Borrodaile,  because  of  the  great 
disdain  he  had  for  his  promotion."  Janet  Astow, 
who  was  with  him  day  and  night,  says  that  he  was 
plain  poisoned.  His  own  mother  says  the  same. 

Borrodaile  left  his  servant  Charles  to  fetch  him 
as  soon  as  Deveys  was  dead,  and  he,  in  company 
with  Stephen  of  Skelton,  rode  to  him  at  Penrith  in 
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three  and  a  half  hours — a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
over  rough  and  hilly  roads.  The  case  certainly 
did  not  look  well  for  Borrodaile,  but  we  have  no 
information  to  show  whether  he  was  brought  in 
"guilty"  and  punished,  or  whether  he  was  acquitted. 
At  all  events  he  was  very  much  to  the  fore  again 
in  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  so  that  his  punish 
ment  could  only  have  been  very  slight  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the. crime,  if  he  was  really  the 
perpetrator  of  it.  It  was  this  very  man  Gawin 
Borrodaile  who  afterwards  surrendered  the  Abbey, 
which  makes  one  think  that  Cromwell  knew  he 
would  be  an  easy  tool  to  work  with,  after  having 
been  tried  for  poisoning  the  Abbot  Deveys.  This 
examination  in  the  Chapter  House  took  place 
during  the  summer  of  1533,  and  it  appears  from 
a  further  document  written  by  Roger,  Abbot  of 
Furness,  to  Cromwell,  that  the  Abbots  of  Fountains 
and  Byland  were  exceedingly  angry  with  the 
Abbot  of  Holm  for  having  presumed  to  hold  the 
inquiry  into  the  death  of  Matthew  Deveys.  It 
would  seem  that  they  themselves,  being  the 
reformators  and  visitors  of  the  religion,  had  this 
matter  of  the  alleged  poisoning  in  hand  at  the  time 
that  Thomas  Irebye  was  elected  Abbot.  They 
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therefore  resented  his  action,  alleging  that  he  was 
meddling  in  matters  which  did  not  concern  him  ; 
and  accordingly  made  a  request  to  Cromwell  that 
the  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram  should  at  once  be 
summoned  before  the  Council  to  explain  his 
behaviour.  Their  request  was  evidently  granted, 
as  we  have  a  letter  written  by  Abbot  Irebye  to 
Cromwell,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  have  received  yours 
by  a  servant  of  Robert  Cokett  commanding  me  to 
appear  before  the  Council  to  answer  such  things  as 
may  be  objected  against  me.  I  beg  you  will  be  a 
good  master  to  me  and  my  poor  monastery,  and 
that  we  may  have  a  final  end  without  my  ap 
pearance."1  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  matter,  and  the  said  Irebye  retained 
his  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
August  loth,  1536.  Then  we  have  an  interesting 
letter  from  the  sub-Prior  and  Convent  of  Holm 
Cultram  to  Cromwell  couched  in  the  following 
terms:  "Thomas  Irebye,  our  Abbot,  died  on  the 
loth  August.  We  desire  commission  to  elect  a 
new  Abbot  without  delay,  as  we  are  continually 
exposed  to  danger  from  the  raids  of  the  Scots."  2 

1  Stale  Paper  Calendar,  vol.  vi.,  No.  1205. 

2  State  Papers   (Domestic),  28   Hen.  VIII. ,  vol.   ii.  (No.   16), 
Aug.  ii,  1536. 
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Signed  by  Chr.  Nevinson,  sub-Prior,  and  others. 

The  new  Abbot  was  named  Thomas  Carter,  but 
he  only  retained  office  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
when  the  Visitation  of  the  various  monasteries 
took  place,  serious  charges  were  brought  against 
him.  In  1535  Cromwell  had  issued  a  commission 
for  a  general  visitation  of  all  the  religious  houses 
in  England,  and  had  nominated  Doctors  Legh 
and  Leyton  as  the  two  chief  commissioners  to 
conduct  the  inquiry.  In  consequence  of  the  report 
which  they  submitted  to  the  legislature,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1536  for  the  suppression 
of  all  the  lesser  monasteries  whose  incomes  did 
not  exceed  £200  a  year.  By  this  limit  Holm 
Cultram,  whose  revenues  (according  to  Speed) 
were  valued  at  £537  3s.  yd.,1  was  saved  for  the 
time  being ;  but  we  find  among  Cromwell's 
remembrances  the  following  significant  note:  "To 
remember  the  Abbey  of  Holme  on  the  border  of 
Scotland."  Happily  it  is  outside  our  scope  to 
enter  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  Historians  have  given  sad 
evidence  of  the  grievous  way  in  which  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  had  been  gradually  dying  out  of 

1  Dugclale  gives  them  as  ^427  195.  36. 
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the  "  religious "  Houses.  "  Originally,  and  for 
many  hundred  years  after  their  foundation,  the 
regular  clergy  were  the  finest  body  of  men  of 
which  mankind  in  their  chequered  history  can 
boast,"1  but  now,  alas!  "the  moral  sublimity 
of  life  and  character  which  had  won  the  homage 
and  admiration  of  the  Christian  nations"2  had 
almost  passed  away.  The  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
utter  devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  their 
fellow-men,  which  had  animated  the  pious  founders 
and  early  votaries  of  the  religious  orders,  and 
which  had  produced  so  much  "  beauty  of  holiness," 
had  forsaken  the  cloistral  life.  The  strict  and 
simple  rules  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard  and 
others  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  their  three 
chief  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
were  (with  some  rare  and  beautiful  exceptions) 
openly  dishonoured  and  disregarded.  The  lesser 
Houses  seem  to  have  been  the  worst  offenders. 
"  In  the  great  monasteries,  or  in  many  of  them, 
there  was  decency  and  honourable  management ; 
but  when  all  the  establishments,  large  and  small, 
had  been  examined,  a  third  only  could  claim  to 
be  exempted  from  the  darkest  schedule."3  And 

1  Froude.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 
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we  grieve  to  relate  that  our  own  Abbey  was  not 
numbered  among  the  few  (only  thirty-two)  Houses 
which  were  reported  by  the  commissioners  to  be 
without  reproach,  and  which,  therefore,  the  King 
was  empowered  to  refound  "  in  perpetuam  elee- 
mosynam."1  Even  apart  from  graver  charges,  it 
is  evident  that  an  utter  lack  of  discipline  prevailed 
under  Abbot  Carter's  rule.  It  was  not  merely  the 
secret  spirit  of  disaffection,  but,  as  we  shall  see  a 
little  further  on,  there  was  unconcealed  revolt  and 
active  hostility  against  the  Ruler  of  the  House, 
and  a  stubborn  defiance  of  his  behests.  To  begin 
with,  he  was  accused  by  Thomas  Graym,  the 
Cellarer,  of  breaking  the  King's  injunctions  in 
the  following  points : — "  He  has  brought  women 
into  the  monastery  to  dine  and  sup.  Has  sold 
without  licence  ;£ioo  of  plate.  Has  used  the  seal 
against  our  profit.  Has  given  to  the  Abbot  of 
Byland  a  salt  of  gold  and  silver,  value  20  marks. 
Has  sold  '  our  jewels  of  our  kirk.'  Has  let  the 
demesne  lands  against  the  King's  injunction. 
Since  the  granting  of  the  King's  pardon,  he  com 
manded  Cuthbert  Musgrave  and  his  tenants  to 
ride  to  the  Commons  the  day  before  they  laid 

1  Burners  Collectanea. 
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siege  to  Carlisle.  All  the  insurrection  there  was 
owing  to  him."1  The  insurrection  here  referred 
to  formed  a  part  of  the  well-known  "  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,"  which  ended  so  disastrously,  and  was 
"followed  by  ruthless  seventies.  The  country 
was  covered  with  gibbets.  Whole  districts  were 
given  up  to  military  execution." 2  It  is  probable 
that  during  Abbot  Carter's  tenure  of  office,  the 
examination  with  regard  to  the  Northern  Rebellion 
was  held  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  Abbot 
of  Holm.  This  examination  was  held  on  the  2Oth 
March  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  following  account  of  it  will 
be  found  most  interesting: — Sir  Robert  Thompson, 
Vicar  of  Burgh  under  Stanesmore,  answers  to  the 
questions  as  follows  :  "  On  Saturday  the  meeting 
was  at  Mewtey  Hill,  three  miles  from  Cocker- 
mouth,  where  the  Abbot  of  Holme,  Thos.  of 
Dalston  and  others  were  sworn,  and  two  captains 
appointed  for  the  lordship  of  Holme."3  The 
Council  ordered  Sir  John  Lowther,  the  Abbot  of 
Holme  and  others  to  go  to  Carlisle  to  know 

1  Calig.,  B.  iii.  285,  B.M.  2  Froude. 

3  State  PapsrS)  Dim.,  vol.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  503,  No.  607. 
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whether  the  Mayor  would  meet  the  Commons  on 
Monday  next.  .  .  .  The  Abbot,  Dr.  Townley,  and 
Dalston  feared  to  go,  so  one  Percy  Simpson  said 
they  would  never  be  well  till  they  had  stricken 
off  all  the  priests'  heads,  saying  they  would  but 
deceive  them.  They  went  to  Carlisle,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  city."  "  On  Monday, 
2ist,  it  was  reported  at  Cockermouth  and  else 
where  that  there  were  words  between  the  Abbot 
of  Holm  and  Dan  Thomas  Grame,  monk  there, 
which  touched  treason.  Knowledge  thereof  came 
to  Sir  Thomas  Curwen  and  Sir  Thomas  Wharton, 
by  writings  unsigned  and  report  of  honest  men. 
We  accordingly  repaired  all  together  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  22nd,  and  called  the  said  monk  Grame, 
who  gave  us  the  enclosed  articles,  under  his  own 
hand."1  This  is  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Curwen  and  others  to  Norfolk.  Then  in  a  further 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — "  He  (Grame)  has  laid  against  the  Abbot 
the  breaking  of  the  King's  injunctions  and  other 
causes  concerning  the  insurrection.  Doubts  not 
there  will  be  records  of  other  matters  he  will 
bring  against  him.  Suggests  that  Wharton  and 

1  State  Papers,  Dom.,  vol.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  575,  No.  1259. 
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the  Sheriff  should  call  before  them  both  him  and 
the  writer  and  examine  them,  as  well  as  others 
named."1  Next,  we  have  the  information  by  a 
monk  of  Holm  against  his  abbot,  headed  "  At 
the  first  insurrection  against  the  Abbot."  The 
monk  alleges  that  "  Abbot  Carter  had  commanded 
William  Alanbe  to  send  James  Hounter  to 
assemble  all  about  him  to  meet  the  Commons 
at  Watlynghow.  That  the  Commons  had  ap 
pointed  the  Abbot  as  their  Commissioner  to 
Carlisle,  and  that  he  demanded  for  them  its  sur 
render.  At  Perethe  he  gave  the  Commons  that 
rode  to  York  403.  for  their  expenses.  At  the  last 
insurrection,  the  day  before  the  Commons  laid 
siege  to  Carlisle,  when  Hugh  Williamson  told  the 
Abbot  there  was  never  such  a  gathering  'to  the 
brodfield,'  he  answered,  '  All  mighty  God  prosper 
them,  for  if  they  speed  not,  this  Abbot  is  lost.' 
And  upon  this  saying  he  sent  for  his  sub-prior 
and  commanded  him  to  cause  the  brethren  to 
go  daily  with  processions  to  speed  them  the 
Commons'  journey."  Signed  by  Thomas  Graym. 
Then  we  have  further  depositions  against  the 
Abbot  of  Holm.  John  Austan  says  that  "on 

1  Calig.,  B.  iii.  285,  B.M. 
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the  Friday  next  after  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  the 
tenants  were  assembled  in  the  church  before  the 
Abbot  by  one  Robert  Yerby,  the  said  Abbot  com 
manded  Cuthbert  Musgrave,  the  deputy  officer 
there,  to  goo  with  a  sorte  of  men  of  the  lordshippe 
of  Holm  to  the  '  braydfield '  to  the  Commons, 
and  there  to  discharge  the  sayde  Abbot  and  others 
of  their  being  there,  whych  Cuthbert  Musgrave 
denyed  and  sayde  he  would  not  goo,  and  the 
Abbot  and  he  was  at  great  argument  about 
the  same,  and  soe  departyd,  and  none  of  them 
went." l 

James  Perkyng  deposes  that  he  "  received  notice 
from  one  Merciale  (?),  a  monk,  to  assemble  the  said 
tenants.  Cuthbert  Musgrave  confirms  the  same." 
But  the  Abbot  of  Holm  was  by  no  means 
singular  in  trying  to  help  forward  the  rebellion. 
It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  not  a  spiritual 
man  in  the  whole  north  of  England  who  had  not 
assisted  either  with  arms  or  money;  for  the  out 
rages  with  which  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
abbeys  had  been  accompanied  had  stirred  the 
blood  of  nobles  and  commons  alike.  Numbers 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  for  their  share  in 

1  Caligula,  B.  iii.,  fol.  286  (B.M.),  May  1537. 
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the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  as  the  insurrection  was 
called.  And  if  Abbot  Carter  was  convicted,  he 
would  doubtless  be  executed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Abbots  of  Fountains  and  Rievaulx,  but  so 
far  no  trace  can  be  found  of  his  execution.  Notice 
is  given,  however,  of  the  execution  of  the  Abbot 
of  Melrose,  to  which  House  Holm  Cultram  was 
affiliated.  The  Abbots  of  Fountains  and  Rievaulx 
were  not  only  hanged,  but  their  bodies  were 
quartered.  We  now  come  to  the  last  Abbot  of 
Holm  Cultram,  and  this  was  Gawin  Borrodaile, 
who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  poisoning  of 
Matthew  Deveys.  He  seems  to  have  found  a 
friend  in  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  for  we  find  the  said  Sir  Thomas  writing 
to  Cromwell  in  his  behalf  as  follows  : 1 — "  His 
proceedings  have  been  right  honest,  and  he  is  a 
good  borderer.  Is  steward  of  the  house  by  the 
King's  commands.  All  the  marches  within  the 
bounds  of  his  charge  are  in  good  order."  But  for 
all  this  Cromwell  had  not  forgotten  his  note  "to 
remember  the  Abbey  of  Holme  on  the  border  of 
Scotland,"2  and  in  a  short  time  Borrodaile  was 

1  State  Papers  >  Dom.,  vol.  xiii.,  part  i.,  No.  128,  p.  43. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.,  No.  1323,  p.  599. 
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compelled  to  surrender.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  surrender,  translated  from  the  original,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  signed  it : — 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  HOLME 
TO  HENRY  VIII.  BY  GAWIN  BORRODAILE, 
ABBOT  OF  THE  SAME. 

"  To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  to  whom  this  present 
writing  shall  come,  Gawinns  Borrowdell,  otherwise  called 
Gawin  Borrodaile,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  or  House  of 
Holm  Cultram,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  and  the  Convent  of  the  same  place, 
Eternal  Salvation  in  the  Lord. — Know  ye  that  we,  the 
aforesaid  Abbot  and  Convent,  with  unanimous  assent 
and  consent — with  our  deliberate  minds,  and  of  our 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  from  certain  reason 
able  causes — our  minds  and  consciences  specially  moving 
us  thereto,  have  willingly  and  freely  given  and  granted, 
and  by  these  presents  do  give  and  grant,  render,  deliver, 
and  confirm  to  our  most  Illustrious  Prince  and  Lord  in 
Christ,  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England  and  France,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  and  on  earth  Supreme  Head  of  the  English 
Church,  all  the  said  Monastery  of  Holm  Cultram  afore 
said,  together  with  the  whole  site,  foundation,  circuit, 
and  precincts  of  our  said  Monastery  of  Holm  Cultram. 
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Also  all  and  singular  our  Manors,  Domains,  Messuages, 
Gardens,  Curtilages,  Tofts,  Lands  and  Tenements, 
Meadows,  Pastures,  Woods,  Rents,  Reversions,  Services, 
Mills,  Passage  Dues,  Knight's  Fees,  Wardships,  Marri 
ages,  Bondmen,  Villeins,  with  all  that  pertains  to  them, 
Customs,  Liberties,  Franchises,  Jurisdictions,  Offices, 
Courts  Leet,  Hundreds,  View  of  Frank  Pledge,  Fairs, 
Markets,  Parks,  Warrens,  Vineyards,  Waters,  Fishings, 
Ways,  Forest  Toll,  Waste  Lands,  Advowsons,  Nomi 
nations,  Presentations  and  Donations  of  Churches, 
Vicarages,  Chapels,  Chantries,  Hospitals  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Benefices  whatsoever,  Rectories,  Vicarages, 
Chantries,  Pensions,  Annuities,  Tenths,  Oblations,  and 
all  and  singular  our  Emoluments,  Profits,  Possessions, 
Hereditaments  and  Rights  whatsoever,  as  well  within 
the  said  County  of  Cumberland  as  within  the  Counties 
of  Westmoreland,  Northumberland  and  Coupland,  and 
elsewhere  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  Wales,  and 
the  Marches  of  the  same — in  any  manner  pertinent, 
regardant,  appendent,  or  incumbent  to  the  same 
Monastery  of  Holm  Cultram.  Also  all  manner  of 
Charters,  Evidences,  Writings,  and  Muniments  belonging 
to  us  in  any  way  respecting  or  concerning  the  said 
Monastery,  Manors,  Lands,  and  Tenements,  and  other 
the  premises  with  the  appurtenances — To  have,  hold 
and  enjoy  the  said  Monastery,  Site,  Foundation,  Circuit, 
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and  Precincts  of  Holm  Cultram  aforesaid,  as  also  all  and 
singular  the  aforesaid  Manors,  Domains,  Messuages, 
Gardens,  Lands,  Tenements,  and  other  the  premises 
with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances:  Unto  our 
aforesaid  Prince  and  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever.  To  whom  in  this  behalf,  to  all  effect 
of  law  which  thence  shall  or  does  follow,  we  subject  and 
submit  ourselves  and  the  Monastery  of  Holm  Cultram 
aforesaid,  and  all  the  Rights  in  any  way  whatsoever 
acquired  by  us  as  is  meet.  Giving  and  conceding  to 
the  same  Royal  Majesty  all  and  all  manner  of  full  and 
free  faculty,  authority,  and  power  of  disposing  of  us  and 
the  Monastery  of  Holm  Cultram  aforesaid,  together  with 
all  and  singular  the  Manors,  Lands,  Tenements,  Rents, 
Reversions,  Services,  and  other  the  Premises,  with  all 
their  rights  and  appurtenances,  and  according  to  his 
own  Royal  will  and  pleasure  of  alienating,  giving, 
converting  and  transferring  to  whatever  uses  shall  please 
his  Majesty:  the  dispositions,  alienations,  donations, 
conversions,  and  translations  by  his  said  Majesty,  in  any 
way  by  virtue  thereof  to  be  done,  ratifying  and  by  these 
presents  granting  to  be  held  for  ever  firm.  And  that 
all  and  singular  the  premises  may  have  their  due  effect, 
all  exceptions,  objections,  and  allegations  of  deceit, 
error,  fear,  ignorance,  or  other  matter  or  disposition 
being  altogether  removed  and  set  aside,  we  openly, 
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publicly,  and  expressly  of  our  own  certain  knowledge 
and  free  will  have  renounced  and  given  up,  as  by  these 
presents  we  do  renounce  and  give  up,  and  from  the 
same  withdraw  in  this  writing  Elections  by  us  and  our 
successors,  as  also  all  complaints,  challenges,  appeals, 
and  actions,  liberties,  and  other  our  demands  whatso 
ever,  remedies  and  benefits  to  us  and  to  our  successors 
in  that  behalf  under  pretext  of  disposition  concerning 
and  to  concern  the  alienations,  transfers,  and  conversions 
aforesaid,  and  other  the  premises  whatsoever.  And  we, 
the  said  Abbot  and  Convent  and  our  Successors,  against 
all  people,  will  warrant  by  these  presents,  the  said 
Monastery  Precincts,  Site,  Mansion,  and  Church  of 
Holm  Cultram  aforesaid,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
Manors,  Domains,  Messuages,  Gardens,  Curtilages, 
Tofts,  Meadows,  Feedings,  Pastures,  Woods,  Under 
woods,  Lands,  Tenements,  and  all  and  singular  other 
the  Premises  with  their  whole  appurtenances  to  our 
aforesaid  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 
In  testimony  whereof  we,  the  said  Abbot  and  Convent, 
have  caused  our  Common  Seal  to  be  affixed  to  these 
presents.  Given  in  our  Chapter  House  the  6th  day  of 
March,  in  the  2Qth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

Taken,   sealed,  and  delivered  was  this  present  Sur 
render  of  the  Monastery  within  written,  the  6th  day  of 
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March  in  the  year  within  written,  before  Thomas  Leigh 
our  Doctor  of  Laws,  Chancellor  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  other  Commissioners  appointed  and  deputed  for 
this  purpose.  In  presence  of  John  Leigh,  William 
Blithman,  James  Rookesby,  William  Leigh,  Thomas 
Dalston,  and  others. 
By  me  Gawin  Borrodaile,  Abbot. 

„     William  Marshall.  By  me,  William  Simpson,  Garnar. 

„     John  Jackson.  ,,      Richard  Adamson. 

,,     Christopher,  Prior.     „      Richard  Pattinson. 

,,     Robt.Langton,Buriar,,      Robert  Baucke. 

,,     Richard  Godfrey.        ,,      Thomas  Yorke. 

„     Thos.  Graym,  Sellar.  „      William  Martin. 

,,     Thos.  Browne,  Rent.  ,,      John  Ritson. 

„     John  Allanby,  Sexta.  „      Robert  Clement. 

,,     Arthur  Richardson,    „      Richard  Pinguey. 
Coquinar. 

„     John  Idle.  „     Thomas  Loudon. 

,,     John  Wise.  ,,     Richard  Robinson. 

„     Richard  Wittye.          „      Arthur  Nicholson." 

Appendant  to  this  Surrender  is  an  impression 
on  red  wax  of  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Abbey. 
The  subject  is  the  Virgin  Mary  at  full  length, 
with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm;  beneath  is 
a  shield  bearing  three  lions  passant  gardant,  held 
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up  by  two  monks,  under  whom  is  a  lion  couchant; 
on  the  right  of  the  Virgin  stands  a  king  crowned, 
on  the  left  an  abbot  fully  robed,  and  holding  his 
crozier.  The  inscription  is — 

SI  :  COMUNE  :  ABBATIS  :  ET  :  CONVENTUS  :  DE 
HOLM  :  COLTRAM. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

NOTES   ON    THE   ABBOTS   OF   HOLM   CULTRAM. 

Everard,  first  Abbot,  1 175-1192,  went  from  Kirk- 
ham,  an  Augustinian  Priory  in  Yorkshire,  to 
Melrose.  Thence,  sent  by  his  intimate  friend 
Walthen,  the  Abbot,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
monastery  of  Holm  Cultram.  He  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  life  and  of  literary  fame.  Amongst 
other  works,  he  compiled  a  life  of  Adamnanus, 
Abbot  of  I-colm-kil ;  Cumeneus  Albus ;  and 
Walthen. 

Gregory ',  second  Abbot,  1192-1214.  —  Of  this 
man  little  is  known,  save  that  previously  he  held 
the  position  of  sub-cellarer,  and  that  during  his 
administration  monks  were  sent  across  to  Ireland 
to  look  after  the  newly-built  abbey  in  Ulster 
called  Jugum  Dei,  better  known  as  Grey  Abbey, 
founded  by  Africa,  the  wife  of  John  de  Courcy. 
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William  de  Courcy,  third  Abbot,  resigned  in 
1215.  He  was  translated  to  the  mother  house 
of  Melrose  on  the  i6th  December,  1215,  and  in 
the  following  year  to  Rievaulx,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  February  of 
the  year  1223. 

Adam  of  Kendal,  fourth  Abbot,  1215-1223,  de 
posed  in  the  year  1223  for  reckless  extravagance. 
(Vide  Chapter  III.) 

Radulfus,  fifth  Abbot,  1223.  —  Appointed  in 
1222  to  be  the  first  Abbot  of  Jugum  Dei,  or  Grey 
Abbey,  in  Ulster.  Translated  thence  to  Holm 
Cultram. 

William,  sixth  Abbot,  resigned  1233. 

Gilbert,  seventh  Abbot,  elected  1233,  died  1237. 
Two  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Canterbury,  while  he  was  returning  from  the 
General  Chapter,  "  The  King  having  heard  that 
the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Holmcoltram  suffer 
great  damage  from  malefactors,  in  the  places 
where  their  granges  are,  grants  them  leave  to 
have  outside  of  the  forest  their  servants  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  to  guard  them  and  their 
goods,  and  Thomas  de  Mulcton  is  commanded  to 

allow  this  for  two  years  from  Christmas  next"- 

8 
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Col.   Scotch   Documents,   Bain,   vol.    i.,  Aug. 
1235  (Patent  19  Hen.  III.,  mem.  5). 

John,  eighth  Abbot,  1237-1255. — This  abbot 
was  translated  from  Jugum  Dei  or  Grey  Abbey, 
in  Ulster,  to  Holm  Cultram.  Although  he  ruled 
for  so  long  a  time,  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him. 

Henry ,  ninth  Abbot,  1255. — This  man  was  a 
monk  of  Holm  Cultram,  who  succeeded  the  Abbot 
John.  For  some  reason  or  other  not  given,  he 
was  deposed  unconstitutionally  by  the  Abbot  of 
Melrose,  Adam  de  Maxstun,  who  was  himself  de 
posed  in  1267  at  a  General  Chapter  of  the  Order, 
while  Henry  was  reinstated  {Chron.  Mailros).  In 
I272,1  upon  application  of  the  Abbot  of  Holm 
Cultram,  on  whom  Richard  de  Crepping,  Sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Cumberland,  had  levied  some 
distresses  for  debts  owing  to  the  Crown,  Bishop 
Chause  of  Carlisle  excommunicated  him.  But  a 
writ  of  prohibition  was  served,  requiring  the  Bishop 
to  revoke  his  ecclesiastical  censure. 

Gervase,  tenth  Abbot,  1278. — His  name  occurs 
in  an  agreement  made  with  Robert  de  Havering- 
ton  about  the  Manor  of  Flimby. 

1  Extract,  Burn  and  Nicholson. 
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Robert,  eleventh  Abbot,  1292,  writes  to  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  King's  Chancellor, 
as  follows  :  "  Having  been  delayed  in  Scotland, 
had  not  been  able  to  obey  the  King's  commands 
to  provide  a  horse  to  carry  the  Rolls  of 
Chancery,  but  will  provide  one  with  all  haste, 
after  Easter."1 

Thomas,  1350.— Seal  in  British  Museum  (Laing's 
MSS.,  Cat.  1 8 1,  where  he  gives  Duchy  of  Lan 
caster  23  as  his  reference). 

Robert  Sothayk  or  Sitthayk,  1351-1373. — In  the 
Calendar  of  Papal  Registers  (Petitions,  1342-1419) 
we  find  this  Abbot  asking  "for  licence  to  eat 
flesh  meat  on  lawful  days,  he  being  weakened  by 
toils  and  sickness."  His  petition  was  granted  by 
the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  July  3rd.  He  also  received 
certain  sums  of  money  from  divers  creditors  of 
Thomas  Bridkirk  [late  rector  of  Stanhoe  and 
prebendary  of  Bysshop-Aukland],  an  outlaw,  and 
when  his  successor  had  been  appointed,  a  question 
arose  as  to  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
these  monies."— Bain  Cal.,  vol.  iv.,  No.  210,  Hilary 
1373-74  (Exchequer  Q.R.  Mem.  Rep.,  No.  2). 

Robert  de  Rabankes,  1 373.— Fragment  of  memorial 

1  Cal.  of  Royal  Letters,  Writs,  etc. ,  Bain,  vol.  ii. 
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stone  in  church  porch  with  very  rich  letter 
ing,  and  showing  signs  of  very  elaborate  work 
upon  it.  See  also  note  on  last  Abbot.  In  the 
Papal  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  in  the  list  of  persons  to 
choose  confessors  who  shall  give  them  plenary 
remission  at  the  hour  of  death,  occurs  the  name 
of  this  Abbot 

Gregory,  1380. — Petitioned  King  Richard  II. 
to  allow  him  to  build  a  church  at  Newton  Arlosh, 
whereby  he  might  erect  a  parson,  and  the  said 
parson  might  call  for  tithes. 

William  de  Rydekar,  twenty -first  Abbot,  1434. 
— His  memorial  stone  was  discovered  when  digging 
a  grave  in  January,  1867.  The  place  where  it  was 
found  was  in  the  line  of  the  old  chancel,  and  the 
fracture  may  have  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1600,  the  stone  itself  when  found  being 
covered  with  fragments  of  woodwork,  leading,  and 
other  debris. 

Thomas  York,  1458-1465. — A  shield  with  his 
initials  upon  it,  supported  by  monks,  is  to  be  seen 
over  the  archway  leading  to  the  principal  farm 
yard  on  Kingside  Hill.  His  name  also  appears  in 
an  inscription  on  the  smaller  of  the  two  bells  still 
remaining,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 
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K   IHS  §  THOMAS  §  YORK  §  ABBAS  §  DE  §  HOLM  § 
CU:DOMINIO§ANNODNI§MILL°:CCCC°:LXVo§iJ| 

Robert  Chamber,  1507. — This  Abbot  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  celebrated  family  of  Chamber  of  Wulstey 
Castle.  He  was  one  of  four  brothers,1  and  his  two 
younger  brothers  each  became  an  Abbot.  Thomas 
Chamber  was  the  thirty -third  Abbot  of  Furness. 
His  accession  to  the  Abbacy  took  place  in  1491, 
according  to  a  memorandum2  in  the  Register  at 
York,  which  states  that  "  at  Cawood,  September 
3rd,  1491,  was  issued  a  commission  to  the  Bishops 
of  Carlisle,  St.  Asaph,  and  Sodor,  to  give  the 
Benediction  to,  and  receive  the  canonical  obedience 
of  Thomas  Chambre,  elected  and  confirmed  Abbot 
of  Furness."  There  is  also  a  grant  (10  Henry  VII.) 
to  him  of  power  to  hold  prisons,  gaols,  etc.  No 
other  mention  of  this  Abbot  has  been  met  with. 
The  youngest  of  the  four,  Launcelott,  was  Lord 
Abbot  of  Peterborough.  Our  own  Abbot,  Robert 
Chamber,  had  the  porch  built,  which  is  described 

1  From    Visitations  of  Cumberland,     1615    and   1666    (Foster's 
Edition). 

2  Coitcher  Book  of  Furness,    edited   by   Rev.    J.    C.    Atkinson, 
Chetham  Society,  vol.  xiv. 
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elsewhere.  Some  exceedingly  handsome  stones 
exist,  which  were  executed  in  his  time,  and  those 
of  his  own  tomb  are  among  the  best  fragments 
which  remain.  About  the  year  1527  he  had  to 
deal  with  some  refractory  monks.1 


ROLL  OF  THE  ABBOTS  OF  HOLM  CULTRAM. 

Date  of  Date  of 

Election.  Death. 

I.  Everard-  H75                     I:92 

II.  Gregory-  1192 

III.  William  de  Courcy,  resigned  -  1215                     1223 

IV.  Adam  of  Kendal  1215   deposed    1223 
V.  Radulfus  1223 

VI.  William,  resigned  -  1233 

VII.  Gilbert    -  1233         •••         I237 

VIII.  John  1237                    1255 

IX.  Henry  1255 

X.  Gervase-  1278 

XI.  Robert    -  1292                    1318 

Thomas  -  1350        ... 

Robert  Sothayk  or  Sitthayk    -       1351  1373 

Robert  de  Rabankes  -       1373 

Gregory-  about  1380 

XXI.  William  de  Rydekar  1434 

Thomas  York  1458-1465 

1  Vide  Appendix  B. 
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Robert  Chamber     - 
Matthew  Deveys    - 
Thomas  Ireby 
Thomas  Carter 
Gawyn  Borrodaile  - 

Quorum  animis 


Amen. 


Date  of 
Election. 

Date  of 
Death. 

1507 

... 

1531 

1532 

1532 

1536 

1536 

— 

1537 

1552 

propicietur  Deus  \ 


GARGOYLE   IN   FARMYARD  AT  ABBEY   HOUSE. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

ABBOT  CHAMBER  ADDS   A  PORCH  TO  THE  CHURCH 
—DESCRIPTION  OF  INTERESTING  STONES. 

IN  this  chapter  we  propose  to  give  a  short  account 
of  later  additions  to  the  original  building,  together 
with  a  description  of  several  interesting  stones, 
some  belonging  to  dates  previous  to  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  monasteries,  others  of  a  later  date. 
First  we  must  notice  the  porch,  or  rather  the  lower 
half  of  it,  which  was  built  by  the  Abbot  Robert 
Chamber  in  1507,  as  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
testifies.  It  runs  thus :  "  Robertus  Chamber  fecit 
fieri  hoc  opus,  A.°D.ni  M'D'VII."  We  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  his  work,  since  it  has  preserved  the 
original  western  doorway  of  the  old  Abbey  so  well, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  part  of  his  intention  that 
this  porch  should  serve  as  a  weather  guard  to  the 
west  door.  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance, 
round  the  moulding  of  the  capital  were  the  follow 
ing  words :  "  Exultemus  Dno  Rege  Summo  qui 
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hunc  sanctificavit  Tabernaculum."  Opposite,  on 
the  south  side,  ran  the  text :  "  Non  est  aliud  nisi 
Domus  Dei  et  porta  caeli."  But  about  half  of  the 
original  capital  on  each  side  was  ruthlessly  cut 
away  in  order  to  put  up  a  door,  and  with  this 
portion  much  of  the  lettering  was  destroyed. 
Again,  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  may  still  be 
seen  the  arms  of  the  Abbey,  a  cross  moline  and 
lion  rampant,  while  opposite  them,  on  the  south 
side,  is  the  quaint  rebus  or  device  of  the  Abbot 
Chamber  (a  bear  chained  to  the  pastoral  staff,  with 
the  letters  R.C.  on  either  side  of  the  staff).  Above 
the  arms  of  the  Abbey  is  yet  another  carved 
stone,  with  the  King's  arms  (England  and  France 
quartered),  while  opposite  this  is  a  stone,  the 
carving  upon  which,  through  time,  has  entirely 
perished,  so  that  we  cannot  say  for  certain  what 
it  has  been  ;  but  very  probably  it  contained  the 
arms  of  the  Abbey  and  those  of  the  Abbot 
Chamber  quartered.  At  the  lower  corner  of  each 
of  these  appears  a  carved  head — one  doubtless 
intended  to  represent  Henry  VII.,  and  the  other 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  York.  Originally  the  porch 
would  have  had  a  well-pitched  roof  covered  with 
lead,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  but 
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its  symmetry  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  addi 
tion  of  a  storey  erected  in  1730.  Of  the  same 
date  as  the  porch  built  by  Robert  Chamber  is 
the  somewhat  elaborate  niche  to  the  north,  built 
against  the  original  west  front  of  the  Abbey, 
which  contained  a  well-executed  statue  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child.  Upon  the  pedestal 
may  still  be  seen  the  rebus  of  the  Abbot,  while 
underneath  were  the  words  "  Lady  deyr  save 
Robert  Chamber."  On  the  side  of  a  window  in 
the  same  wall,  according  to  Bishop  Nicolson's 
account  written  in  1703,  were  the  words  "  Orate 
pro  Anfa  Rob-ti  Chab'  j^r"  (the  last  Gothic 
capital  standing  for  the  word  Abbatis).  However, 
when  the  aisles  were  taken  down,  this  window  dis 
appeared,  along  with  many  other  things  of  interest. 
Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  several 
valuable  relics  which  have  been  placed  within  the 
porch.  First  of  all,  we  find  immediately  within 
the  door,  on  the  south  side,  a  large  slab  of  red 
sandstone  with  the  following  inscription  deeply 
cut:  "Hie  jacet  Willfns  Ry..kar  Abbas  XXI.  de 
Holm  Coltran,  cujus  aie  propicietur  Deus. 
Amen."  This  stone  was  unfortunately  broken 
through  when  it  was  discovered  in  1867,  and  the 
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letters  between  the  y  and  the  k  in  the  surname 
have  gone.  There  is  some  good  canopy  work 
upon  it,  and  down  the  centre  may  be  seen  the 
Abbot's  pastoral  staff,  with  the  cross  moline  on 
one  side  and  the  lion  rampant  on  the  other.  The 
inscription  translated  runs:  "Here  lies  William 
Rydekar,  2ist  Abbot  of  Holm  Coltran,  on  whose 
soul  may  God  have  mercy.  Amen."  The  date 
of  this  Abbot  was  1434.  Next,  resting  on  a  stone 
sill,  are  three  large  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  each 
one  elaborately  carved.  We  cannot  say  what  was 
the  original  position  of  these,  but  they  evidently 
form  part  of  a  handsome  memorial  tomb  of  the 
Abbot  Chamber.  We  can  see  him  sitting  in  the 
centre,  fully  robed,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
holding  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand.  On 
each  side  of  him  are  monks  with  missals  in  their 
hands  and  labels  above  each,  as  though  they  were 
engaged  in  chanting  some  service.  Running  along 
the  top  of  each  of  these  blocks  is  an  inscription, 
now  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  illegible,  but 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Abbot.  The  chained 
bear  may  be  plainly  seen,  likewise  an  angel  carved 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  The  large  marble 
slab  outside,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  probably 
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lay  on  the  top  of  these  and  completed  the  tomb. 
Embedded  in  the  floor  are  several  interesting 
recumbent  stones,  which  are  given  among  the  illus 
trations.  One  of  these  on  the  north  side,  though 
but  a  portion  remains,  is  of  great  interest.  It  is 
that  of  the  Abbot  Robert  de  Rabankes,  1373.  It 
must  have  been  an  exceedingly  handsome  stone 
at  one  time,  as  may  even  now  be  judged  from 
the  rich  lettering  and  deep  cutting.  On  a  sill  on 
the  same  side  is  a  huge  block  of  red  sandstone, 
5ft.  6in.  x  i6in.  x  Sin.,  having  a  well-executed 
monk's  head  at  each  end  ;  while  on  the  face  of 
the  block  is  the  following  inscription  with  con 
tractions  : 

1  Chab'  <?ltruxit  op'  h°  plubog°  texit. 
This  lettering  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  stands  out 
in  bold  relief,  and  has  been  worked  with  great  taste 
and  skill.  Translated  it  runs:  "  Chamber  erected 
this  building,  and  covered  it  with  lead,"  but  what 
the  building  was,  or  where  it  stood,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  The  Abbot  Chamber  evidently  meant 
that  his  name  should  be  remembered,  for  we  find  a 
great  number  of  stones  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
his  initials  upon  them,  and  some  very  costly  bits 
of  work,  such  as  those  given  among  the  illustrations, 
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which  may  be  seen  at  Raby  and  Applegarth.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  mention  all  the 
places  in  the  district  to  which  stones  from  the 
ancient  Abbey  have  been  carried,  but  there  are 
fragments  almost  everywhere.  Above  the  porches 
at  the  school  may  be  seen  some  of  these;  at 
Swinsty  some;  at  Cunningarth  several,  including 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  heads 
gone ;  at  Southerfield  others ;  at  Highlaws  and 
The  Gale  and  Abbey  Covvper  many  more ;  at 
Ringside  Hill,  over  the  archway,  a  shield  of  the 
Abbot  Thomas  York  ;  at  Sanden  House  a  nice 
bit  of  carved  work  ;  at  Brownrigg,  in  the  top  of 
a  barn,  another  fine  piece;  at  Abbey  House 
Farm,  over  the  archway,  a  well-carved  specimen 
of  the  arms  of  the  Abbey,  while  in  the  yard  there, 
built  into  one  of  the  cow-byres,  is  the  only 
gargoyle  that  has  so  far  been  discovered.  It  is 
a  grotesque  carving  of  a  monk's  head  with  the 
mouth  wide  open.  In  the  buildings  at  St.  Paul's 
Vicarage,  Causeway  Head,  are  many  more  carved 
stones,  and  others  may  be  traced  as  far  away  as 
Beckfoot  on  the  west  and  High  House  on  the  east. 
Truly  it  is  grievous  to  think  of  the  spoliation  of 
this  once  far-famed  Abbey  ! 
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And  now  let  us  turn  for  a  few  moments  and 
consider  one  or  two  stones  of  a  later  date.  And 
first  the  large  flat  stone  under  the  tree  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  the  inscription  on  which  has 
almost  disappeared,  but  which  has  been  fortunately 
preserved  by  Bishop  Nicolson.  It  runs  as  follows 
in  relief: — 

OCTOBER    2T,     1586. 

HERE    LYETH    ANN    MUSGRAVE    BEING    MURDERED 
THE    I9TH    OF    THE    SAID    MONTH 
WITH    THE    SHOT    OF    A    PISTOL    IN    HER    OWN 
HOUSE    AT    RABY    COAT    BY    ONE    ROBERT 
BECKWORTH.       SHE   WAS    DAUGHTER    OF   JACK 
MUSGRAVE    CAPT  OF    BEAWCASTLE    KH.T 
SHE    WAS    MARRYED   TO    THOMAS    CHAMBER 
OF    RABY    COAT,    AND    HAD    ISSUE    SIX    SONS 
VIDLT.    ROBf,    THOMAS,    JOHN,    ROW.,    ARTH., 
WILL.,    AND   A    DAUGHTER    FLORENCE. 

Then  in  the  porch  may  be  found  the  following  : — 
NOV.  8,   1619. 

THOMAS  CHAMBER  OF  RABY  COAT, 
BURYED.    MARRYED  ANN  MUSGRAVE, 
DAUGHTER  OF  JACKE. 
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Also   under   the    mat,   on    entering    the    original 
doorway,  this  epitaph : 

APRIL  5,   1620. 

HERE  LYETH  JANE  BARRA,  FIRST  WIFE 
TO  FERGUS  GRAHM  OF  NUNNERY, 
AND  SECOND  WIFE  OF  THOMAS  CHAMBER 
OF  RABY  COAT. 

Also  on  the  north  side  of  the  porch,  let  into  the 
floor,  the  following  interesting  epitaph  in  relief: — 

FEE:  vn.   1655. 
JOHN    CHAMBER. 

TILL    DEATH    BROUGHT    HIM 
HERE  I     MAYNTAINED    STILL   THE 
CUSTOME    CLEARE  I     THE 
CHURCH,    THE    WOOD    &    PARISH 
RIGHT,    HE    DID    DEFEND    WITH    ALL 
HIS    MIGHT.       KEPT    CONSTANT 
HOLY    SABBATH    DAYES,    AND 
DID    FREQUENT    THE   CHURCH 
ALWAYES.       GAVE   ALMES 
FREELY   TO    THE   POORE,    WHO 
DAYLY    SOUGHT    IT   AT    HIS    DOOR. 
AND    PURCHASED    LAND    AS 
MUCH    AND    MORE   THAN    ALL 
HIS    ELDERS    DID    BEFORE. 
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HE    HAD    FOURE    CHILDREN 
WITH    TWO    WIVES,    THEY    DY  = 
=  ED    YOUNG,    THE    ONE    WIFE 
SURVIVES  :     NONE    BETTER    OF 
HIS    RANK    COULD    EE    FOR 
LIBERALL    HOSPITALLITE. 

The  wood  mentioned  in  this  curious  epitaph  was 
the  neighbouring  one  of  Wedholm,  which  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  sixteen  men 
for  the  repair  of  the  sea  dykes  in  the  original 
parish  of  Holm  Cultram. 

There  remains  one  other  stone  in  the  porch  to 
which  attention  should  be  drawn,  which  contains 
the  following  inscription  in  relief: 

ED:  MANDE 
VILE:  CLERIC 
FIERI  :  FECIT 
HOC  OPUS  A° 
DNI   1597: 
HOC  BONUM. 

The  stone  measures  19  inches  by  17  inches,  and 
was  discovered  when  repairing  a  small  house  near 
the  church. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ABBEY  CHURCH  AFTER  1538 — DESTRUCTION  OF 
ALL  CONVENTUAL  BUILDINGS  —  GRADUAL 
RUIN  OF  CHURCH. 

THE  history  of  the  Abbey  after  1538  is  one  long 
record  of  deterioration  and  disaster.  With  the 
Abbot  and  monks  gone,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  rapid  destruction  which  befell  the  con 
ventual  buildings  and  the  church  itself,  when 
funds  were  no  longer  coming  in  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  To  think  of  all  that  then  existed,  and  to 
look  at  what  actually  remains,  causes  a  thrill  of 
emotion  and  pity  to  pass  through  the  breast  of 
the  beholder.  From  Denton's  manuscript  we 
learn  that  during  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  conventual  buildings  was  pulled 
down,  but,  upon  a  petition,  the  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  church.  Their  petition  was 
couched  in  the  following  words,  copied  from  Sir 
Henry  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189: — 

9 
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"The  inhabitants  of  the  Lordship  of  Holme  Cultram, 
in  Cumberland,  to  Lord  Cromwell,  entreating  the 
preservation  of  the  Abbey  Church  there,  A.D.  1538. 

To  the  right  honourable  and  our  singler  good  Lorde,  mye 
Lord  Prevyre  Scale. 

Moste  humbly  beseechith  your  honourable  Lordship, 
your  poor  Orators  ande  Beedesmen,  beynge  eighteen 
hundred  houselynge  people  in  the  nombre,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  .Holme  Coltrane,  within  the  west  border  of  the 
north  parties  of  this  realme  of  England,  that  it  might 
please  your  Lordship  to  be  a  meane  for  us  to  our 
Sovereign  Lorde,  the  Kynge  is  Highness,  for  the  pre 
servation  and  standynge  of  the  Church  of  Holme 
Coltrane  before  saide  j  whiche  is  not  onlye  unto  us  our 
parish  Churche,  and  little  ynoughe  to  receyve  all  us,  your 
poore  Orators,  but  also  a  greate  ayde,  socor,  and  defence 
for  us  agenst  our  neghbors  the  Scots,  witheaut  the 
whiche,  few  or  none  of  your  Lordshipp's  supplyants  are 
able  to  paye  the  King  his  saide  Highness  our  bounden 
dutye  and  service,  ande  wee  shall  not  onelye  praye  for 
his  graciouse  noble  estate,  but  also  your  Lordshipp's 
prosperite  with  increase  of  honour  long  to  endure. 

Your  humble  and  poore  Beedemen, 
Th'  Inhabitants  of  the  Lordship  of  Holme  Coltrane." 
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Gawyn  Borrodaile  lived  until  1552.  His  was 
indeed  a  chequered  life.  We  have  seen  him  tried 
for  murder  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Holm 
Cultram,  of  which  House  he  shortly  afterwards 
became  Abbot.  He  passed  through  the  troublous 
time  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,  and  doubtless 
witnessed  many  a  stirring  scene.  He  was  event 
ually  compelled  to  surrender  one  of  the  fairest 
possessions  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  way  of  com 
pensation,  was  appointed  first  Rector  of  the  place. 
Then  came  the  Reformation,  and,  in  all  proba 
bility,  on  Whitsun-Day,  1549,  the  first  Prayer 
Book  in  English  was  used  by  him  as  directed,  in 
the  Abbey  Church  for  the  first  time. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  Throne  she 
gave  "the  Rectory  and  Parsonage  of  Holm  Cul 
tram,  with  the  Church  or  Chapel  of  Newton 
Arlosh  within  the  same  Manor,  and  all  manner 
Rents,  Tythes,  Oblations  and  Offerings  as  are  due, 
in  as  full  and  large  manner  as  either  she  or  any  of 
her  noble  progenitors,  King  Edward  VIth>  King 
Henry  VIIIth'  or  any  of  their  predecessors  the  late 
Abbots  had,  or  ought  to  have  had  the  same  in  the 
right  of  Newton  Arlosh  Chapel  as  is  thought: 
unto  the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the 
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University  of  Oxford  for  ever."  The  University 
at  once  granted  it  on  lease  to  one  John  Estwicke 
for  twenty-five  years  ;  then  to  Roger  Marbeck  and 
Richard  Hawson  for  a  further  period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  when  their  lease  expired,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Atye  for  thirty  years.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  one  should  write  an  account  of 
the  Manor  of  Holm  Cultram,  which  would  of 
necessity  make  an  extremely  interesting  volume. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  says 
that  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  Holm  Cultram 
only  begins  in  1606,  and  yet  in  his  notes  quotes 
an  entry  made  some  years  previously.  The 
present  writer  has  himself  transcribed  the  oldest 
known  register,  which  is  much  mutilated,  and 
yet  goes  back  as  far  as  1580,  and  has  been  well 
kept  until  the  end  of  1597.  It  is  of  great  value 
and  interest,  as  the  extracts  which  follow  will 
show: — 

"This  is  the  effect  and  some  of  the  account  of  the 
churchwardens  of  this  p'ish,  viz : — Leonard  Musgrave, 
Jo.  Haiton,  Jo.  Leithes,  Tho.  Miller,  John  Shaw,  Tho. 
Benson,  William  Illeson,  Antho  Atkenson,  Jo  Ricdson, 
Tho  Tindell,  Tho  Whit,  Ric  Penrice,  for  the  yeare  of 
our  Lord,  1585,  mayd  and  geven  to  the  churchwardens 
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next  succeading,  viz : — Tho  Osmotherly,  Rob  Smithe, 
Wm  Tindell,  and  there  assotiats,  1586,  viz  : — the  said 
Leonard  Musgrave  and  his  fellowes  Rcd:  of  the 
churchewardens  there  p'dcessors  ixs.  xd.  the  spaid  beare 
and  burialls  in  the  churche  in  there  yeare  xxxiijs.  xd." 

"  Item  in  taske  mony  set  downe  for  the  repation  of 
the  Churche  by  the  consent  of  the  most  p*  of  the  p'ish, 
viz  : — viijd  ev'y  tenat,  iiijd  ev'y  cotter 

primu  totis  14.!!.  8s.  8d. 

The  wch  some  was  disbursed  and  accounted  by  the  said 
Leonard  and  his  assotiates  as  followith,  viz : — 

To  Tho  Wylye  for  mending  the  leads  LVS.  Sd. 

for  sowder,  Iron,  and  nayles  xiiijs.  xid. 

for  Cathechesmes  -  xviijd. 

for  Absolution      -  -  ij.s. 

for  weshing  the  church  cloithes  -         -  xij.d 
for  a  shoule  Iron  vi.d 

for  iron  lickets      -  -  xij.d 

To  Stockedall       -  -  4.d 

To  Sibson    -  -  iiij.d 

for  charges  -  -  xs.  xd 

to  Simekin  for  gitting  crowes  -  v.s. 

for  my  charges  and  writings  -  -  ij.s. 

Item  delivered  to  the  said  Osmotherly  and  his  assotiats 
at  there  entre  in  monye  vij.11  vij.s.  and  behind  in  ser- 
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tayne  p'sons  hands  for  there  taske  wch  they  the  said 
Os motherly  his  fellowes  must  collect  and  maike  answere 
for." 

Next  year  we  find  some  arrears  of  this  task 
money  made  up  for  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
The  amount  expended  however  in  "  lead,  sowder, 
Iron  worke,  etc.,"  came  to  £7  95.  5d.,  which  proves 
that  matters  were  gradually  becoming  more  serious. 
In  1587  we  find  the  sum  of  £3  IDS.  lod.  expended 
on  new  slates  for  the  church,  and  also  that  money 
was  paid  to  James  Simeking,  probably  for  the 
same  reason  as  given  in  the  first  account,  viz.: — 
"for  gitting  crowes."  In  1588  the  amount  ex 
pended  came  to  £i  73.  In  1589  James  Simekin 
again  received  55.  "  for  gitting  crowes."  And  now 
we  come  to  a  sad  time  of  disasters  which  followed 
one  upon  the  other  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  entries  made  in  the 
register : — 

1590.  "In  the  xiiij  day  of  May  there  fell  out  of  the 
foit  of  the  steeple  vaulte  over  above  the  poulepoit  thre 
great  stons  wch  braste  the  stalle  where  I  use  to  sitt 
and  some  part  of  Chambers  stall  and  a  ledge  of  the 
common  table.  A  litle  tyme  before  it  fell  there  was 
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ould  Steven  and  sertaine  others  standing  where  the  fall 
hapned  and  so  was  I  there  also  and  came  forthe.  I 
imediatly  went  to  the  church  againe  and  then  were  the 
said  stones  fallen,  it  was  the  morrowe  after  a  court  was 
houlden  in  the  Church  and  the  jury  was  that  daye 
togethe  in  the  Churche. 

EDWARD  MANDEVELL  Clercke." 

In  1590  we  find  33.  8d.  spent  for  "iron  and  work- 
enship  to  the  belles." 

1591.  "Upon  occation  p'tely  of  the  premises  but 
more  espetially  for  that  in  the  Chancell  there  were  maye 
corneres  where  in  people  were  alwayes  jangling  and 
talking  in  tyme  of  devine  sevice  which  abuse  I  thought 
to  redrese  for  the  honor  of  God  for  these  causes  I 
moved  the  parisheners  to  remove  to  the  low  churche 
wch  is  proper  to  all  the  parishe  and  for  the  better  drawin 
of  there  myinds  to  this  good  purpose  I  repared  the  lead, 
washed  over  the  wau,  repared  all  the  glasse  windowes, 
lefte  not  a  hole  in  any  of  the  w%in  the  compasse  of 
the  parishe  churche,  and  this  being  donne  in  August  and 
September  1591,  in  October  following  I  sett  it  withe 
fourmes  wch  cost  me  the  very  worke  bysydes  the  wood 
for  it  perteyned  to  the  parishe  xxxiij.s.  xd.  and  upon  the 
Sunday  the  twenty  after  trenitye  being  the  xvii  day  of 
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October  1591  I  began  to  do  service  and  ministred  the 
sacrement  yfc  same  day  the  were  very  quiet  and  maid 
noe  question  about  there  places  as  many  dowted  they 

shoulde. 

EDWARD  MANDEVELL." 

In  connection  with  these  last  entries  the  Church 
wardens'  account  for  1591  is  particularly  interest 
ing.  We  find  the  following,  viz.: — 

"  To  James  Elaine  and  his  man  for  worke  about  the 
pulpit  iij.s.  iiij.d.  for  Iron  bands  viij.d.  for  tyme  iiij.s-  To 
Tho  Gray  for  his  worke  in  the  low  churche  ix.s  x.d  to  ye 
plummer  xxvj-3-  8(I-  and  for  the  glasse  windowes  amending 
every  hole  there  in  xvs-  To  Hew  Hugon  for  nailes  ij-s- 
to  Tho  Scotte  viij-d-  for  a  locke  to  the  Steple  dore  xiij-d- 
To  Jo  Wylie  xx-d-  and  to  him  and  Nicholson  for  meat 
viijd  for  Iron  xviijd  for  making  the  postere  ij-s-  for  setting 
the  Common  Table  amendin  the  font  and  other  neces- 
saryes  xx-d-  for  Robert  Doughty  xd  for  purging  the 
Church  xviijd  for  nailes  to  the  leads  xd-" 

Immediately  after  their  account  comes  the  fol 
lowing  : — 

"Item  that  upon  a  presentemet  mayd  to  the 
Ordinarye  y*  ye  Chancell  was  in  great  decay  the  east 
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window  being  fallen  wth  a  blast  of  winde  upon  the  xxv 
day  of  Marche  1579  and  contineng  in  decay  till  the 
yeare  1591  together  wfch  great  decay  of  all  other 
windoes  and  the  leads  scrimcke  very  sore  the  Ivings 
growing  in  many  places  upon  the  waules  w%  diverse 
other  delapeditations  pitfull  to  se  I  procured  a  comission 
out  of  the  ordenarye  consistorie  and  by  vertue  thereof 
did  by  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Churchwerdens  for 
that  yeare  being  a.  1591.  sesse  and  raite  every  rente 
tennante  y*  payethe  corne  tythe  to  pay  towerds  the 
reparing  of  the  decaed  Chansell  foure  pence  for  every 
bz:  of  tythe  Corne  y*  he  payethe  wch  came  to  the  somme 
of  xxviij-11-  if  everye  one  should  pay  truly  after  this  rait 
now  by  vertue  of  this  Commission  I  cauled  the  to  paye 
accordingly  who  refused  for  a  whyle  but  in  thend  most 
of  them  yealded  and  payed  and  resaving  the  samen 
I  repared  redified  the  east  window  as  it  is  now  and 
glazened  all  the  windowes  in  the  Churche  to  the  valey 
of  60  foite  and  500  holes  but  the  most  part  of  this  was 
donne  wth  ould  glasse  that  we  tooke  downe  out  of  the 
ould  east  windowe  where  stoneworke  is  now  sette." 

In  1592,  viij-d-  was  paid  by  the  churchwardens 
to  Tho.  Gray  for  something  done  to  the  "  steple 
doore,"  and  x.s  to  the  plumber.  In  1593  the 
"plumer"  received  xiij-s-  xi-d-  for  repairs,  while 
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xij-d-  was  expended  in  "nayles."  These  extracts 
from  the  earliest  register  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
precarious  state  of  the  church.  Unfortunately,  the 
register  for  about  eleven  years  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  but  it  was  evidently  in  existence  until 
1685,  for  we  find  inserted  in  another  register  the 
following : — 

"A  true  copy  taken  out  of  an  old  Register  book  being 
recorded  by  Edward  Mandevile  minister  there  Anno 
1600.  Memorand™  The  Steeple  of  ye  Church  being 
of  ye  height  of  19  fathoms  did  suddenly  fall  down  to  ye 
ground  upon  ye  first  day  of  January  1600  about  three 
o'clock  in  ye  afternoon  and  by  ye  fall  thereof  brought 
down  a  great  part  of  ye  chancel  both  timber,  leed  and 
walls,  and  after  ye  said  fall,  the  same  continued  in  a  very 
ruinous  manner  for  ye  space  of  two  years  during  which 
time  there  was  much  leed,  wood  and  stone  carried  away. 
There  was  present  at  ye  fall  Rob*  Chambers  and  myself, 
both  of  us  being  within  ye  church  at  ye  very  time  of 
ye  fall,  and  yet  by  ye  good  pleasure  of  God  we  escaped 
all  perils. 

Memord  In  Anno  1602  by  means  of  ye  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  there  was  a  commission  granted  to  George 
Curwen,  gentleman  and  me  Ed?  Mandevile  vicar  there 
for  re'edifying  a  comely  and  sufficient  chancil  taking  and 
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having  towards  ye  work,1  ye  old  materials  of  ye  chancil 
which  was  fallen  and  shrunk  with  ye  piece  of  ye  leed  so 
fallen  to  rebuild  a  new  one  which  commission  was 
effected  by  me  Ed.  Mandevile  accordingly  Anno  1602 
and  Anno  1603  this  commission  was  given  by  ye  Chan 
cellor,  Masters  and  scholars  of  ye  University  of  Oxford 
under  their  common  seal  and  beareth  date  1602.  This 
work  came  to  .£180  and  odds.  So  the  masons  had 
;£6o  and  lime  stood  in  .£20,  the  carpenters  glasiers  and 
plumers  had  £60  and  ye  carrying  away  ye  rubish  stones 
and  gravel  cost  £20  at  ye  least.  Masons  were  Martin 
Harrison,  John  Dent,  Arthur  Dent,  and  Tho  Stephenson. 
Plum1;8  Simon  Myres  and  John  Smart.  Carpenter  John 
Fearon.  This  work  being  finished,  it  so  happened  that 
upon  Wednesday  the  i8th  of  April  an :  1604  one 
Christopher  Hardon  carrying  a  live  coal  and  a  candle 
into  ye  roof  of  ye  church  to  search  for  an  iron  chizil 
which  his  brother  had  left  there,  and  ye  wind  being 
exceeding  strong  and  boistrous  it  chanced  that  ye  coal 
blew  out  of  his  hand  into  a  daw's  nest,  which  was  within 
ye  roof  of  ye  church  and  forthwith  kindled  ye  same, 
which  set  ye  roof  on  fire  in  such  a  great  sort,  that  within 
less  than  three  hours  it  consumed  and  burnt  both  ye 

1  It  is  stated  elsewhere  that  Mandevile  and  Curwen  took  the 
leads  and  timber  of  the  cross  aisles  to  repair  the  chancel.  N.B. — 
This  is  the  only  reference  there  is  anywhere  to  the  transepts. 
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body  of  ye  chancil  and  ye  whole  church  except  ye  south 
side  of  ye  Low  Church  which  was  saved  by  means  of  a 
stone  vault.  Upon  which  great  mishap  Tho  Chambers 
and  William  Chambers  did  most  utterly  and  maliciously 
put  a  bill  into  ye  Excheqr  therein  alledging  that  ye  said 
Harden  did  burn  ye  church  wilfully  by  ye  procurement 
of  Tho3  Harden  cousin  of  ye  Christopher  Harden  and 
me  Edward  Mandevile  to  whom  ye  said  Christopher 
was  servant.  This  false  accusation  they  went  about  to 
prove  by  divers  witnesses  but  they  failed  in  ye  proof  and 
so  ye  matter  when  it  came  before  ye  Ld  Treasurer  and 
ye  Barons  of  ye  Excheqr  was  thought  not  worthy  of 
hearing  and  so  dismissed  ye  Court  thereof  for  ye  same 
year  1604.  I  ye  said  Edwd  Mandevile  did  re-edify  ye 
Chancil  of  ye  said  church  of  my  own  voluntarie  will 
which  cost  me  ^"88  and  some  odd  money  and  in  ye  year 
1606  the  parishioners  were  commanded  by  ye  Bishop  to 
repair  ye  body  of  ye  church  who  were  taxed  so  to  do 
by  ye  Churchwardens  and  ye  16  men  who  were  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose." 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  these  sad 
events,  history  is  silent  concerning  the  church,  and 
the  next  mention  made  is  by  Bishop  Nicolson  at 
his  visitation  in  1703.  But  how  strangely  pathetic 
are  his  words,  proving  to  us  as  they  do  in  the 
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clearest  possible  manner  that  no  one  seemed  to 
care  what  befell  this  once  magnificent  building. 
He  concludes  his  remarks  in  the  following  words  : 
"  The  Inside  of  the  Church  was  full  of  Water, 
the  Rain  falling  in  plentifully  everywhere.  The 
parishioners,  about  15  or  16  years  agoe,  took 
off  the  Lead  from  the  South  Isle  (the  Arches  of 
whch  are  now  dropping  down)  to  cover  that  on  the 
North.  The  Fabrick  is  large,  tho'  onely  the  Body 
of  the  Church  is  standing,  of  nine  Arches  on  each 
Isle;  and  very  high.  'Tis  now  in  a  shamefully 
neglected  state ;  and,  'tis  to  be  fear'd,  will  be 
dayly  in  a  worse.  The  Slates,  on  that  part  which 
was  last  mended,  are  miserably  shatter'd;  and  a 
great  many  of  'em  are  gone.  The  Vicar  has  a 
Garden-Stead,  or  little  Close,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  Vicarage-House:  but  the  present  Curate 
(Mr.  Ogle)  farms  a  House  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  Church.  His  salary  is  40"  out  of  the 
great  Tythes,  and  the  Surplice-Fees.  They  have 
a  Schoolm  (one  Isaac  Anderson)  who,  without 
Salary  or  Licence,  teaches  the  Children  in  a  House 
at  a  pretty  distance  from  the  Church ;  which  has 
lost  the  Conversation  of  the  Boyes,  as  being  too 
raw  and  unwholsome  a  place  for  them  to  sit  in, 
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and  not  on  any  consideration  of  the  Mischief 
commonly  done  by  such  Inmates."  Dr.  Waugh, 
during  his  chancellorship  of  the  diocese,  1727- 
1765,  speaks  of  it  thus :  "  When  I  first  came  into 
the  jurisdiction,  I  found  both  Church  and  Chancel 
in  a  most  ruinous  condition.  I  sent  out  process, 
&c. — They  new  roofed  with  lead  the  large  middle 
aile,  took  away  the  side  ailes  and  part  of  the 
chancel,  and  made  the  whole  one  good  building. 
It  is  neatly  and  conveniently  seated,  with  handsome 
galleries,  and  it  is  altogether  a  beautiful  church; 
but,  though  it  stands  high,  strangely  damp.  It 
contains  seats  for  846  persons."  From  these  two 
accounts,  we  learn  that  the  grand  old  Abbey 
Church  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
mutilated.  In  Bishop  Nicolson's  time,  the  whole 
of  the  nave  was  still  standing,  with  the  original 
clerestory  windows  and  the  western  gable,  though 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  two  bells  were 
then  hung  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  three  curious  views  which 
are  given  of  the  ruins  in  Stevens'  Additions  to 
Sir  W.  Dugdatis  Monasticon  Anglicanum.  But 
in  the  best  known  view,  published  by  Act  of  Par 
liament,  March  26th,  1739,  and  reproduced  in 
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Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  nave  remain — the  clerestory  having 
been  taken  down,  while  the  three  remaining  bays 
are  shown  in  a  sadly  ruinous  state.  This  is  what 
Dr.  Waugh  alludes  to  in  his  report  He  says  they 
"  took  away  part  of  the  chancel,"  i.e.,  in  reality 
the  eastern  third  of  the  original  nave,  and  thus 
reduced  the  fine  old  Abbey  to  its  present  length. 
For  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
Abbey  remained  in  the  condition  he  describes, 
with  its  handsome  galleries,  and  neat  and  con 
venient  seats  (?).  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  year  1730  an  upper  storey  was  added  to  the 
old  porch,  which  was  used  as  the  Vestry  Room 
until  the  time  when  the  Church  was  renovated  in 
the  year  1884-85.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  made 
by  the  present  Rector,  the  Church  has  been  put  into 
a  state  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  worship,  and  it  is  a  fragment  of  which  the 
inhabitants  should  be  justly  proud,  for  there  are 
only  two  other  Cistercian  buildings  used  in  the 
present  day  by  the  Anglican  Church,  viz.,  portions 
of  the  original  buildings  at  Beaulieu,  near  South 
ampton,  and  Abbey  Dore,  near  Hereford. 
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THE  following  interesting  extract  is  taken  from  P.  L. 
Janaus  Chek's  Liber  Originum  Cistercensium^  page  130 
(date  1331):— 

"Holm  Cultram,  alias  Holmcultram,  Holme  Cultram, 
Holme  Cultran,  Holmcoltram  (in  sigillo),  Holmecoltram, 
Holmcoltran,  Holmcoltria,  Holmcoltramium,  Holm- 
colthran,  Holme  Coltrayne,  Holmecultrian,  Holmcult- 
rane,  Holmecultraine,  Holme  Cultrayne,  Holmecu- 
traine,  Holmcultrum,  Holmecultrum,  Holmeculter,  Hol- 
cutram,  Holcoltram,  Holcotran,  Holcotranium,  Holco- 
tarim,  Holcodram,  Holcolcarum,  Holmcultre,  Holme- 
cultria,  Holon  Cultre,  de  Holuncultrio,  Holumcultrise, 
Holuncultris,  Holoncultris,  Holuctaria,  Holincultris, 
Holincultrie,  Holinculte,  Holinculcani,  Holincoltran, 
Cultrie,  Olimcultria,  Olcokterni,  Olmicutria,  Olymail- 
tria,  Olumcultris,  Olim  Culturse,  Alcurcustrainium, 
Hulme  Cultraine,  Kalniveltan,  Holm,  Holm  Abbey, 
Holme,  de  Holmo,  de  Hulmo,  Hulmense  Monasterium, 
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de  Ulmo,  Holimaea,  Hoimane,  Holymaea,  Holymeia 
nonnunquam  Harehope  (Holm  Cultram  saepissime  cum 
Hovedoa  et  cum  Insula-Dei,  Danis  Holm  dicta  confundi- 
tur).  Abbatia  ilia  in  Cumbria  et  diocesi  Carliolensi,  in 
Anglia  sita,  a  Scotiae  autem  scriptoribus,  huic  regno 
vindicata,  filia  eadem  Melrosae  (de  linea  Clarae-Vallis) 
Henricum,  Davidio  I.  Scotiae  Regis  filium,  conditorem 
habuit,  cujus  donationes  quum  pater  turn  'Alanus  filius 
Waldeff'  liberaliter  auxerunt,  propter  quod  a  nonullis 
fundatores  vocantur.  Annales  Parculodenses,  &c.,  A.D. 
1141  referunt.  Vetustiores  autem  chronologiae  Smyth, 
Dods worth,  1151  exhibent,  quibus  nos  quoque  assenti- 
mur  (1150  Tanner,  Morton,  Spottiswoode,  Fordun). 
Novum  Caenobium  S.  Everhardus,  primus  Abbas,  illus- 
travit  vir  et  vita  et  scriptis  praecellens ;  filia  unica  inde 
exiit  'JugumDei'  (Gray  Abbey)." 


IO 
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THE  examination  of  Henry  Scott  of  the  Langbancke  in 
the  Parish  of  Isell  taken  the  28th  day  of  May  in  the 
tenth  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  Q.  Eliz:  by  the  grace 
of  God  quene  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  ye  Faith.  The  said  Henry  Scott  being  of  the  age 
of  foure  score  &  eight  yeares  saith  that  in  the  foure 
Riveings  of  the  Hard  of  the  Holme  the  five  Townes 
had  alwayes  the  Common  and  pasture  &  their  goodes, 
Chattells  goeing  in  the  said  Hard  of  the  Holme,  dureing 
the  Abbot  Chamber's  tyme  home  by  home  with  the  said 
Abbot  Chamber's  goods  &  Chattells  quietly  and  peace 
ably.  Also  the  said  Henry  Scott  saith  that  upon  a  tyme 
about  the  space  of  forty  one  yeares  since  certain  Monks 
of  the  Holme  did  come  to  the  Hard  of  the  Holme,  for 
to  have  driven  away  the  goods  £  chattells  of  the  said 
five  Towns.  And  the  Tenants  of  the  said  Towns 
hearing  of  the  same  beat  away  the  said  monks.  And 
the  said  Abbot  Chamber  hearing  that  the  monks  went 
about  such  an  ungodly  deed,  he  was  very  angry  with  the 
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said  monks.  And  the  servants  of  the  said  monks  were 
sore  hurt :  which  the  Abbot  was  nothing  sorry  for  : 
considering  that  ungodly  act  which  the  said  monks  and 
their  servants  went  about. 

James  Knotte      f  Witnesses  of  this  Examination 

of  Dovenbie       William  Sanderson  of  Cockermouth 
Anthony  Burgh    I  Richard  Tyriell  of  the  same 
of  Bolton.         I  John  Tyffen  of  the  Holme 
John  Ritson  of  the  same 
John  Maken  of  the  same 

NOTES  ON  THE  BORDERS  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING 
HENRY  VIII.,  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  ELIZABETH, 
JAMES,  AND  CHARLES. 

"34.  Hen.  VIII.  1543.  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  deputy 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches  called  out  a  number  of 
men  for  service  on  the  borders."1  The  Lordship  of 
Holme  provided  241  horsemen,  viz.:  Tenements  135  : 
Demises  106  :  and  129  footmen — in  all  370  armed  men. 
Only  the  year  before,  1542,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  and 
Sir  William  Musgrave  obtained  their  great  victory  over 
the  Scots,  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

"In  June  1547  John  Maxwell  (the  Lord  Maxwell's 
brother),  the  lards  Drumlangerk,  young  Loughenvar  and 
others,  with  their  garrison  lying  at  Loughmaben  and  the 

1  Extract,  Burn  and  Nicholson. 
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countrymen  thereabouts  to  the  number  of  1000  men 
assembled  themselves  and  came  to  a  place  called 
Tordofe  in  Scotland,  near  to  the  water  bank  which 
divideth  the  realms  over  against  the  lordship  of  Burgh ; 
and  being  there,  sent  100  light  horsemen  in  the  day 
breaking  to  a  town  called  Classen  upon  the  water  bank 
in  England,  and  laid  the  rest  in  an  ambush  at  the 
said  Tordofe.  And  the  country,  being  in  good  watch, 
escried  and  encountered  their  horsemen,  where  was  a 
sharp  skirmish.  They  have  slain  one  Wattie  Bell 
servant  to  John  Maxwell,  two  or  three  of  their  geldings, 
and  taken  one  notable  borderer,  and  (thanks  be  to  God) 
no  damage  done  to  any  Englishman,  town,  or  goods, 
except  a  gelding  slain  under  a  servant  of  mine."  x 

"Among  the  many  offices,  fees,  etc.,  held  by  Lord 
Wharton  as  Warden  of  the  West  Marches  was  '  The 
Stewardship  of  the  Holme  with  the  fees  of  ;£i8  and  odd 
money  per  annum."2 

Then  come  the  orders  of  the  Watches  upon  the  West 
Marches  made  by  the  Lord  Wharton  in  6th  year  of 
Edward  VI. 

"  The  Lordship   of  Holme  Cultrayne :    Angerton  to 

keep  watch  from  Kirkbryde   to   Angerton.     Newton  to 

keep  watch  from  the  Moss-side  to  the  Town,  and  from 

the  Town  to  the  sand.     The  Saltcotes  to  keep  watch 

1  Extract,  Burn  and  Nicholson.  2  Ibid. 
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from  the  Saltcott  to  the  water  of  Waver;  Moss-side  and 
Sletholme  to  keep  watch  from  the  West  Myer  to  the 
Saltcotts  nightly. 

Raby  to  keep  watch  from  Raby  Rigg  Syke  to  Wet- 
holme  gate. 

Swynsty  to  keep  watch  from  Cromock  bridge. 

Sutterfield  to  keep  watch. 

And  the  High  Laws  to  keep  watch  at  the  New-couper 
causey. 

Dubmylne,  Salthowe,  and  Old  Mawbray  to  keep 
watch  from  the  Dubmylne  to  the  east  end  of  Old 
Mawbray  lands. 

New  Mawbray  to  keep  watch  from  Frankhill  to  Maw 
bray  beck. 

Mawbray  beck  and  the  Godyhills  to  keep  watch  from 
Mawbray  beck  to  Ulstey. 

Ulstey  and  the  Ternes  to  keep  watch  from  Ulstey  to 
the  Leys. 

Blatter-Leys  to  keep  watch  from  the  Leys  to  Selythe. 

Selythe,  Harrigge,  and  Dryholme  to  keep  watch  from 
Selythe  to  the  Estcote. 

Skynburneyes  and  Pellathow  to  keep  watch  from  the 
Estcote  to  St.  John's  of  the  Green. 

Sulwath,  Dalway,  and  the  Foalsyke  to  keep  watch 
from  the  Sulwath  to  Trodersyke. 

Myrchide,  and  Christopher  Hariske  with  his  neigh- 
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hours  of  Whinnyclose  to  keep  watch  from  the  Stary  hill 
to  Trodersyke. 

Brownrigge  and  Sewell  to  watch  from  the  Brownrigge 
Kiln  to  the  Stary  hill. 

Sanden  house  and  the  Abbey-Cowper  to  keep  watch 
from  Brownrigge  Kiln  to  the  Castle  hill. 

This  watch  to  begin  the  first  night  of  October  and  to 
continue  until  the  i6th  day  of  March;  and  the  same 
sooner  to  begin,  or  longer  to  continue,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Lord  Warden  general,  or  his  deputy  for  the  time 
being.  Also,  all  this  watch  notwithstanding,  every  town 
ship  aforenamed  to  appoint  and  have  a  man  to  watch 
their  town  nightly,  as  well  to  raise  frays  from  other 
watches  as  occasion  shall  be,  as  for  safeguard  of  other 
towns ;  to  be  searched  by  those  persons  aforenamed  for 
the  other  watches.  Reward  for  capture  of  offenders 
from  the  Lord  Warden  or  deputy,  as  the  worthiness  of 
the  service  deserveth.  Heavy  punishment  for  allowing 
offenders  to  escape.  Persons  disobeying  any  of  the 
said  watches,  in  the  execution  of  their  watch,  to  be 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Warden." 

Borders  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

The  first  thing  remarkable  within  this  period  was  an  act 
of  Parliament,  2  &  3  P.  &  M.  c.  i,  in  force  for  ten  years 
and  afterwards  continued  by  an  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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with  some  alterations,  for  the  better  habitation,  restoring 
and  re-edifying  of  the  Castles,  fortresses  in  Northumber 
land,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Durham  within 
20  miles  of  the  Borders.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
under  the  great  seal  with  power  to  enquire  what  and 
how  many  castles,  fortresses,  etc.  were  decayed,  and  by 
whom,  and  by  what  occasions  and  how  many  were  meet 
to  be  re-edified. 

Thus  in  the  Commission  appointed  by  Queen  Eliza 
beth  in  1570,  the  25th  Article  reads  as  follows  : — 

"You  shall  view  the  state  of  the  seabanckes.  The 
state  of  all  the  houses  and  buildings  of  this  Lordship 
and  whether  any  of  them  be  decayed — through  whose 
default,  and  who  ought  to  repaire  the  same."  To  this 
the  Commissioners  replied,  "That  there  is  a  decay 
within  the  seabanckes  of  Old  Mawbray,  New  Mawbray, 
Wolstye,  Cowbyer  and  Blitterlees  to  the  number  of  LX 
Acres  or  thereabouts  overblowen  with  sand  of  the  sea, 
and  will  neither  beare  Corne  nor  Grasse ;  but  lye  waist 
without  yealding  any  profitt :  for  houses  there  are  none 
decayed,  but  a  strong  Tower  or  strong  pyle  called 
Newton  Tower,  which  hath  ever  been  a  notable  strength, 
safeguard  and  defence  against  the  enemyes  in  tyme  of 
warres ;  as  well  of  all  the  Tenants  dwelling  on  the  East 
side  of  Waver,  as  also  of  their  best  stuffe  and  goodes ; 
which  Tower  is  decayed  in  the  Roofe  or  Covering  and 
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will  cost  in  Timber,  slate,  lyme,  Carryage  and  workman- 
shipp"  (sum  not  given).  The  26th  Article  runs  thus: 
"You  shall  view  the  state  of  the  Castle  of  Wolsty, 
whether  the  same  be  sufficiently  repaired,  or  in  decay: — 
if  you  find  the  same  in  decay,  then  to  consider  to  the 
safety  of  Goods  and  Chattels  of  the  Borders  .  .  .  and 
what  sums  of  money  will  repair  the  same.  If  you  find 
it  not  needful  to  the  safeguard  of  the  Tenants  Goods 
and  Chattels,  then  to  require  what  the  value  of  Stone, 
Timber,  Glass,  Iron,  Lead  and  such  like  are  worth  to  be 
sold.  You  shall  require  the  value  within,  and  without 
Wall  and  Ditch.  Answer.  They  have  viewed  the  state 
of  Wolsty  Castle,  and  find  the  same  ruinous  and 
decayed  in  all  the  Houses,  within  the  outer  wall,  viz.: 
the  Hall  which  will  cost  to  be  repaired  in  Timber,  Slate, 
Iron,  Nails,  Laths,  Lime,  Carriage  and  Workmanship, 
by  estimation  ^£24  :  o  :  4 — the  Chamber  at  the  end  of 
the  Hall  will  cost,  in  like  reparations,  by  estimation, 
£21  :  4  :  o — The  Evidence  House  will  cost  ^17  :  6  :  8 
— The  Kitchen,  Peathouse  Byer  and  Stable  will  cost 
^44  :  19  :  4  by  estimation — in  all  .£107  :  10  :  4.  And 
further  they  say,  that  if  the  said  Castle  be  not  main 
tained  and  upholden  for  the  defence  of  that  west 
part  of  the  Lordship,  in  time  of  war,  14  townships, 
viz.:  Dubmill,  Old  Mawbray,  New  Mawbray,  Beckfoot, 
Wolsty,  Blitterlees,  Silloth,  Skinburnees,  Hayrigg,  Mire- 
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side,  Calvo,  Brownrigg  and  Sevill,  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  ^120:17:0  should  utterly  be  spoiled,  des 
troyed  and  waist  by  that  means,  and  so  should  the 
Queen's  Majesty  lose  all  those  rents."  And  likewise 
it  appears  by  an  Inspeximus  now  shewed,  bearing  date 
in  the  38th  year  of  Queen  Eliz :  that  "  in  the  24th  year 
of  the  said  Queen,  the  said  Castle  was  granted  unto 
Robert  Chamber  and  Thomas  (his  son)  with  the  fee  of 
20  shillings  yearly,  for  the  keeping  thereof,  which  Castle 
was  then  for  the  most  part  fallen  to  ruin  and  decay,  at 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  proper  costs  and  charges.  And 
that  the  said  Robert  Chamber  had  bestowed  ^100  in 
repairing  the  same  upon  his  own  proper  costs  and 
charges,  over  and  besides  ^"150  more  at  that  time 
needful  and  convenient  to  have  bestowed  upon  the 
repair  thereof.  And  after  the  death  of  the  said  Robert 
and  Thomas,  the  said  Castle  was  granted  by  the  said 
Queen  Eliz:  upon  the  i2th  day  of  February,  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  reign,  unto  Richard  Chamber,  now 
shewn,  which  said  Castle,  the  said  Richard  did  assign 
unto  Wm.  Chamber  (his  brother)  with  the  fee  of  20 
shillings,  upon  the  2  yth  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini 
1596,  and  in  the  3 8th  year  of  the  said  Queen's  Majesty's 
Reign,  as  by  the  said  assignment  now  shewn,  may 
appear.  By  virtue  of  which  assignment  the  said  Wm. 
Chamber  enjoyed  the  same  with  the  fee  of  20  shillings, 
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for  the  custody  thereof  until  the  2nd  or  3rd  year  of 
James'  reign,  and  ever  since  no  fee  has  been  paid, 
neither  was  the  said  Wm.  discharged  of  the  custody 
thereof  during  his  life;  who  died  in  April,  Anno  1629. 
After  whose  death  Ann,  widow  of  the  said  William, 
dwelling  therein,  and  being  not  able  to  maintain  the 
said  Castle,  desired  her  son  Robert  Chamber  to  enter 
into  the  said  Castle,  and  to  place  her  more  conveniently 
in  another  house,  according  to  her  desire.  Whereupon 
the  said  Robert  Chamber  did  begin  to  repair  the  said 
Castle  in  March,  Anno  1630,  and  in  August  1632  came 
to  dwell  therein,  who  has  bestowed  an  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards  upon  the  repair  thereof,  and  yet  there  is 
more  need  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  same,  for  after  the 
repairations  and  charges  aforesaid  were  bestowed,  upon 
the  2oth  of  May,  1634,  the  said  Robert  Chamber,  his 
wife,  children  and  servants,  to  the  number  of  nine, 
being  in  their  beds,  the  roof  of  the  bed-chamber  did 
suddenly  fall  down,  the  dormonth  Timber,  and  slates, 
some  of  which  did  lie  upon  his  children,  some  broke 
down  the  loft  whereon  their  beds  stood ;  and  thereupon 
his  said  wife  was  so  affrighted  with  fear  of  hurt  of  her 
children,  that  she  is  not  yet  recovered,  though  (praised 
be  God)  nobody  therein  was  hurt  thereby.  And 
the  said  chamber  is  now  built  up  again  by  Robert 
Chamber  aforesaid." 
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In  1635,  by  virtue  of  King  Charles'  Commission,  the 
following  appears  : — "  The  Commissioners  given  charge 
to  enquire  of  the  concealment  of  Wolstie  Castle,  and 
about  a  rood  of  ground  thereunto  adjoining,  and  other 
concealed  lands  thereunto  appertaining.  And  to  set  a 
rent  thereof  according  to  their  discretions."  The 
Answer  given  by  one  Hugh  Stamper  of  Sandenhouse, 
of  the  age  of  70  years,  who  was  sworn  and  examined, 
is  as  follows.  He  says  that  "Wolstie  Castle  is  no  con 
cealment,  but  that  it  is  the  King's  house,  neither  are 
there  any  concealed  lands  belonging  to  the  same.  And 
that  he  had  known  the  sum  of  xxs.  paid  yearly  to  William 
Chamber  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  her  receiver, 
for  the  custody  of  the  said  Castle,  which  doth  appear  by 
her  Majesty's  letters  patents  now  shewed,  unto  which 
he  refers  himself.  And  that  it  is  now  a  special  sea 
faring  mark  for  all  passengers  upon  the  West  part  bor 
dering  between  England  and  Scotland.  And  that  he 
hath  seen  a  return  of  a  Commission  by  Henry  Lord 
Scroope  and  others  in  the  i$th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whereby  it  doth  appear  that  the  said  Castle  was  neces 
sary  to  be  maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  West  part 
of  that  Lordship.  And  he  also  knoweth  that  Robert 
Chamber  now  dwelling  therein  hath  within  these  four 
years  by  past,  bestowed  much  charges  in  repair  thereof, 
but  to  what  value  he  knoweth  not."  It  was  finally  dis- 
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mantled,  and  the  materials  carried  to  Carlisle  by  order 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch,  Cromwellian  governor  there. 
Tradition  says  that  its  gates  were  rehung  on  the  Irish 
gatehouse  at  Carlisle,  and  that  when  the  Irish  Gate  was 
taken  down,  they  were  used  to  make  a  bridge  over  a 
drain  or  small  stream  near  Knells.  The  site  of  this  old 
border  Castle  may  still  be  seen,  together  with  the 
remains  of  the  moat. 

VICARS  OF  HOLM  CULTRAM. 

Gawin  Borrodaile  (last  Abbot,  first  Vicar)  -  died  1552 

William  Robinson  resigned  1564 

George  Stubb    -  -  1564-1576 

William  Adcock  -  1576-1577 

Henry  Symson  -  1577-1578 

Christopher  Symson  -  1578-1581 

Edward  Mandevile  -  1581-1607 

Robert  Mandevile  -  1607-1617 

Thomas  Jefferson       -  -  1617-1632 

Charles  Robson  -  1632-1638 

William  Head    -  -  1638-1684 

John  Hewitt  -  1684-1687 

John  Holmes  -  1687-1694 

John  Ogle  -  1694-1715 

Thomas  Jefferson  -  1715-1730 

Thomas  Boak  -  1730-1766 
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Matthew  Kay    -  1766-1783 

Clement  Watts  -  -  1783-1797 

John  Pattinson  .  1797-1809 

John  Thompson  .  1809-1814 

John  S.  Jackson      %  -  .  1814-1822 

Robert  Collinson       -  .  1822-1842 

Joseph  Simpson  .  1842-1864 

Arthur  Ashworth        -  .  1864-1874 

Arthur  Francis  Sheppard  (present  Rector)  -               1875 

Quorum  animis  propicietur  Deus  !  Amen. 
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